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vefuge of Oppression. 


OF THE PIRE-EATERS. 


f South Carolina celebrated the 
ittie of Fort Moultrie last week, 
walls of that Fort. We give the follow- 

syeciinen of the sentiments that were 


CELEBRATION 


the oct te 
1 C 


The glorious union of Yankee 


i. B. Mazyck. 
{ Carolina steel. ' 
r J. Shaffer The Palmetto Regiment— 


4 more than half their number found foreign 

- in winning for the Union the free soil ter- 

£ California, there are enough still left to il- 
tale ttle-fields than those of Mexico. 

ww JM. Clapp. Co-operat on—The only certain 

r bringing the slaveh ding Sates together 

South Carolina to back out. They will then. 

all be in the same box. 

one of the Marshals. 
prc 


1€3 mn, 
ay R. W. Perry, 
jars in 76; Ours again In vO¢. 
| Heart. The Yoong Men of Charleston— 
ainctive patriotism and gallantry, they have 
nd effectually repelled an insult to the 
vindicate their claim to a place in the 
f the defenders of her honor and her sov- 
: Opportunity. 
ty H. Pinckey. The present corrupt Government 
+ prove a Gordian knot, and cannot be untied, 


‘ iit wilh our swords, 
P. L. Le 





Fort Moul- 


they wart but 


} 


ckwood. President Fillmore—May 
ext Mayor of Boston. 


\. E. Hertz, one of the Committee. The sub- 
ts of ‘D1, like the tories of ’76, must be 
)} amongst us, 
fy Richard Roper—Fort Moultrie and the United 
Sites Army—The bulwark of our freedom is per- 
1! to sheiter our oppressors, 
I H. Raymond. The day we celebrate—May 
t ng memories unite the sons of Carolina 
P se them to wnmediate resistance of the ag- 
wof the Federal Government. 
By William Blamyer—This day, seventy-five 
ag», our fathers did their duty inside that 


us emulate 

Col. Henry Wigfall. The battle of Fort | 

Moultrie—To be won again by South Carolina in 52. | 

By a Guest. May the Carolina blood shed upon | 

the soil of Mexico to gain gold for the North, be | 

redeemed, gajlon for gill, to enrich the section im- | 
hed Dy taxation. 


their good work, and do our 
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Boone, one of the Committee. South- | 
ern Eloquence—May its next and mightiest effort | 


attle-field, and its tones those of the 
7 | 
Jcannon and the cutting tongue of the | 


eb 


swor 
1. The 20th of June, 1776—The day on which the 
arms of Carolina vindicated her right to every footof | 
Carolina soil. 

, Fort Moultrie—Surrendered for our defence ; | 
it should be surrendered 
x again. Let the State order, and it shall be | 


done } 
| 


ence requires that 


1. Separate State Secession—The only possible | 
i to Southern Independence. 
». The Memory of John C. Calhoun—He fought | 
te good fight for Southern Rights, and he died 
‘is armor on. (Drank in solemn silence.) 
The State of South Carolina—The time has | 
now arrived when it becomes her to throw off the | 
ckles of an oppressive and tyrannical govern- | 
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7. The Southern States—One in interest and one 
‘ions, they must be one in governmeut, or 
waved nd destroyed, | 
te Fight at Port Sullivan—The old Carolina | 
ining Carolina principles, | 

® Governor of the State—We know our 


hehe ug splaved on the occasion was the 
» the Stateemblem of South Carolina. This 

red with one solitary star. 

y, | Orition was delivered by a member of the 

Guards, which was very fiery and very elo- 

| Ni is to be published ia full hereafter. 





P be’ Reitt, a member of the Executive Staff, 
nor af oe = me complimentary to the Gover- 
ues thong other things, said : 
- . it) Carolina has known the Federal Govern- 
ws | uaaer, not protection. Her wealth has 
__.. Sted from her, her honor outraged, and her 
P “r Cemoralized, Are these lighter grievances 
Xon tear By what right did you throw 
‘ i rm govern nent ? By the right of men 


the right of revolution. By what 
' tirow off the incubus of this cowardly 


“eral despotism 39 


an Ve 


le ¥ . . 

““e wound up with the following sentiment: 
* Squality 
, Laaity or Independence—The first is hopelessly 


‘“ <nion; let the latter be maintained out 


» Sarnwell Rhett, U. S. Senator, was next call- 


is wen a 
¥ le was up to welding heat, and became 
ferking . yt, !S Spouting of treason. He said, 


\ g of South Carolina, that— 
bor 1a NtY paralyze some, and cowardice others, 
ble will e  UNgs of this day tell where the peo- 
+ thse cn Mie hour of trial. They were defend- 
on Sits and institutions; and they proposed 
Simply withdrawing from their 





is? I ~ government. Have they a right 
- hey h ive, who has a right to pre- 


ercising the Po — i they be deterred from ex- 
thvgeneh tee nowledged right of secession, 
me Pn if they attempted jt, additional 
one tes ee UpoH them—that they would 
‘ded as well as oppressed? That argu- 

no he ve and free man, only possessed force 

* South on on to secession. He intended to sup- 
‘rolina. If he had been invited by her 

instead of speaking under its 

Should most cheerfully have obeyed the 
To tdationists might call this treason, as 
res in the Revolution of 1776; and if 


adie and ready to hang any body, he sup- 
lows as well as any 


wr 


i brave 


"m vonder fort 
. ‘cow, he : 
Posed he o oh 
me Hea acta 
cause hae been ene ne at of late, as the good 
Mid that he wee — some partial friends now 
Siesan on goad - ooking. Quirman and Mc- 
sell en get a bugle in the West that will 
were all bullying. ‘The gee snmeedom. Threats 
tnd would not der he North knew our strength, 
the Union, — to molest us in seceding from 
State, by whose a Pee saan by a party within the 
the Stare? id they thought they could subject 


A 
be great many speeches were made, in the same 
s , and Captains, and Hon- 
‘ve not room to give. We 


Sts, asa sample of the entire 


five a few f we h 
Sock, of the toa 


Gen, Marti 
Strongee ttin, who made 
the eet Speeches of the da 
ollowing sentiment :— 


John A Qui 
= ~ uitman—The first Pres: 
Republic, In all the Hesse tt ren yor 


low him, ¢ 
» th . 
* braver can never will be found @ clearer head or 


one of the longest and 
y¥, concluded by offering 


| advocate of doctrines the most disorganizing, and the | 


Mr. W. K. Davis, one of the Vice Presidents, gave: | 
South Carolina—She cannot submit to sink into a 
degraded provinee of a consolidated despotism, but | 

will retain her sovereignty by secession. 


Mr. L. A. Edmondson, a Vice President, offered | 
the following sentiment : 

The 28th of June. 1776, and the 28th of June, 
1851—The former glorious from the recollections of 
the past; the latter bright in its promises for the fu- 
ture. 

Wm. Middleton, Esq., one of the Vice Presidents 
of the day, gave: 

The State of South Carolina—Her patience in the 
Tnion hitherto has brought her to the verge of ruin; 
she has but to exert a little more to ensure her utter 
annihilation. 

By Col. John E. Carew: South Carolina Chival- 
alry—A sentiment incomprehensible to Northern 
Money changers, and only to be impressed on them 
by the mailed hand and the naked steel. 

Fillmore and his Cabinet—South Carolina has 
prepared forthem. should they attempt to coerce her 
—what they richly deserve—a Halter of Kentucky 
hemp. 

Political Chemistry—The transmutation of Tyran- 
ny into Liberty, without resorting to the roaring of 
cannon—Southern cowhides applied to Northern 
backs. 

Yoankeedom and its Motley Population—They 
sold out their slaves to make room for themselves. 
Let them thicken, starve, die and rot where they are. 
Our blacks shal| never be driven out from among us 
for the benefit of such whites. 
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From the Richmond Enquirer. 
LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN COMMIS- | 
SIONER AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. | 
Lonpon, June 2, 1851. 
To the Editors of the Enquirer : 
GentTLemen——Having been honored by the Gov- | 
ernor with a commission to attend the World's Fair, | 
I arrived here at the opening of the Exhibition, and | 
witnessed the gorgeous pageant. Jt was a magnifi- | 
cent affair—perhaps instructive—but it was not ac- | 
ceptable to my republican feelings (!!!) My first; 
emotions were of thankfulness that, in the country of | 
my home, we had not kings, nur peers, nor paid 
priests. ° . ™ 
The Exhibition, on the part of the United States, 
has been most unfortunate in its management, and | 
great dissatisfaction exists among the contributors 
and visitors. In the first place, the central commit- 
tee in Washington appointed, as United States Com- | 
missioner, a man by the name of Riddle,a horse-auc- | 
tioneer of Boston—a man without the first qualifiea- 
tion fitted for such a position. This man is the only 
known or recognised representative of the United 
States in this World’s Fair—the organ to communi- 
cate with the English Commissioners and the savans 





| of the continent assembled here—a fellow who can- | 


not speak a sentence of good English or any other 
tongue, except that of Yankeedom: and if he has 


}any knowledge of the arts or of literature, we have 


yet to discover it. The State Commissioners are 
not recognised, and have no position here. Why 
our minister, Mr. Lawrence, has suffered this, I do | 
not know ; he certainly coulé have ordered matters 
otherwise. But to add to the mortification, Horace 
Greeley, Editor of the Tribune, was placed by Mr. 
Riddle—whether with the approbation of our minister 
or not, 1 do not know—as foreman of the panel of 
American jurors. This man, without the manners 
of a gentleinan—the rankest aboiitionist—the known 


most horrible and disgusting, that can be conceived 
by a Southern man—outranks us all ; and, as if de-| 
signedly to make the insult more poignant, he! 
may be seen locked arms with a negro, attending 
abolition meetings at Exeter Hall, or some other 
place, where these worthies assemble to denounce 
the Southern States and advocate disnnion. [ had 
become so disgusted that I determined to with-| 
draw from the Exhibition, and accordingly went over | 
to France; and whilst there, | met with the London | 
Observer of the 26th May, contaming an article 
which T cut out and send to you. J] showed it to 
Mr. Rives, our minister in Paris, and explained to 
him the condition of things in London, as | under- 
stood them. He seemed to think that the Americans 
in London from the Southern States ought to take 
some actionon the subject. 1 was decidedly of that 
opinion, and retarned with the intention, if | can et- 
fect it, to hold a meeting and denounce the proceed- 
ings of the abolitionists, English and Americans, 
and lo extract, if possible, from our minister, informa- 
tion which I am confident he can give us, because 
I betieve—nay, Lam confident—that there exists a fix- 
ed determination on the part of the English govern- 
ment, backed by the popular sentiment of the nation, 
and by her press, to dissolve the American Union.— 
She is, by all the appliances she can bring to bear— 
and heaven knows they are many and powerfal—at 
this time fanning abolition in the North and dis- 
union at the South. The proceedings of the late 
Charleston Convention were hailed by the people 
here with the most extravagant joy. They look 
now to the disunion of the States as a fixed fact; 
that the disruption of the great republic is at hand ; 
that a deadly antagonism will take place between | 
the States ; and that, whilst warring with each other, 
England wil] gather the spoils. She turns to the) 
Chrystal Palace where she has proudly displayed the | 
products of her numerous colonies, and with especial | 
delight to that part of it in which she has deposited | 
the spoils of nations she has plundered; and she | 
looks to the time when she may add to it the spoils | 
of a rival whom she hates with the bitterest hatred, 
but whom she fears. Can it be possible that our) 
South Carolina brethren are so blind as not to per- | 
ceive that the dissolution of the Union would be | 
the destruction of slavery and every thing they hold | 
dear ? South Carolina may forma treaty with Eng- 
land, receive English protection and English fa- 
brics in exchange for her cotton. All this the Eng- 
lish have already, through her agents, promised her. 
But let South Carolina once get within the coils 
of this great Boa Constrictor, and she will find the 
embrace is death. Her slaves will be set free as 
certain as the slaves of the British West Indies 
have been. 

I cannot, ina Jetter, give to you the evidences 
which satisfy me of the machinations of the English 
government to bring about the state of things to 
which I have alluded. Believe me that I am sincere 
in the conviction of their correctness, and that the 
true policy of the South is to stick to the Union.— 
We can manage the Northern States, but we cannot 
manage England. Oh, ifthe Union conld only sur- 
vive another half acentury, what a glorious desti- 
ny would fall to her lot! With her example, the 
world would be democratic, and kings and privileged 
classes would be things of the past. I have seen 
enough of England to be satisfied ‘that the school- 
master is abroad, that there is a great upheaving of 
the popular mind, and that the competency of man 
for self-government is beginning to be generally en 








| school. 


| vation of which he is in pursuit. 


One word more, and that by way of postscript. & 
have alladed to the propriety of some kind of action 
on the part of the Southern visitors in London. We 
arébut few, but there are some good men and true. 
Mr. Ashbei Smith, of Texas, Mr. Lucius Duncan, of 
Louisiana, and my worthy colleague, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, of Norfolk, partake of my feelings; who there 
are besides, | have not yet ascertained. We have 
determined to meet and deliberate on the course we 
ought to pursue, and [ may apprize you of the result. 

As to Mr. Horace Greeley, he informed me that 
his paper circulated very extensively in the Southern 
States. This should not be. No Southern man 
should patronise such a paper. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
-E. S. DUNCAN. 





From the Albany State Register. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL COLLEGE. 


Among the items of appropriation to the different 
colleges of the State, is one of twenty-five thousand 
dollars to this institution, which was adopted and 
passed to a third reading in the Assembly on Thars- 
day, by the strong vote of G0 to 31. We are among 
those who believe that our colleges, academies, and 
common schools furm a connected and dependent 
system, the parts of which are entitled to the foster- 
ing aid of the State, and in dispensing it, we are 
in favor of a wide toleration of views and opinions. 
No man has a right to set his opinions up as a 
standard of education, and make everybody else 
conforin to thein; neither has one Christian sect or 
denomination a nght to demand assistance for its 
protege to the exclusion of another. But to tolera- 
tion, even, there is a limit, a boundary which it may 
not pass. Few will pretend that an institution es- 
tablished for the indoctrination of youth with athe- 
ism and infidelity should receive a share of State pat- 
ronage ; nor, we presume, an academy to teach the 
art and science of gambling, or one in which pro- 
miscuous intercourse of the sexes should be taught 
and practised; there are probably not many who 
would advocate appropriations for the benefit of a 
Mormon or Fourierite institution; and it has been 
an established principle of our Legislature not to 
give them to Theological Institutions of any kind. 

We cannot resist the conclusion that, in consent- 
ing to an appropriation to the New York Central 
College, the Assembly have overstepped the bounds 
of propriety, and lent itself to the wild vagaries of 
some Of the most utopian of what are miscalled re- 
formers. 

The character of this institution was disclosed in 
the debate upon the bill. It is a manual labor 
That is no objection to it, though we do 
not believe much in the utility of the plan. It is de- 
signed to elevate the colored race, to educate and fit 
thein for the higher walks of life. Weare in favor 
of that, and would approve of an appropriation to a 


jnegro college, with white or black professors, as 
} soon as any other. 


But that is as far as we are wil- 
ling to This is not a negro, but a black and 
white college, where the sable African, the white 
Caucasian, and the yellow mulatto, are indiscrimin- 


ri 
go. 


ately mingled together—in short, it is an institution 


where amalgamation is reduced to practice. We 
may talk as much as we please about the equality 
of the races, there is not a sane white man who does 
not revolt atthe idea. The effect of this forced and 
unnatural equalization and commingling is not to 
elevate the black, but to degrade and degenerate 
the white. It will not make a white man of the col- 
ored, bat it may make a negro of the white. Our 
own opinion, moreover, is, that it damages the black 
man, and retards that moral and intellectual ele- 
We think no sen- 
sible negro would send his son to such a college. 

sut this is not the whole of the system developed 
at this institution. In its halls and -recitation rooins 
are mingled not only white faces and black, and all 
the intermediate hues, crispy wool and auborn locks, 
but both sexes. In the course of the d scussion on 
the bill referred to, one member informed the House 
that he had been sending his daughter there to edu- 
cate. There is no disputing about tastes, but we 
must confess we do not particularly fancy his. Our 
own observation and experience have led us to the 
conclusion, that the sexes should not be interrmin- 
gied in our colleges and academies—that literature 
and science would receive no great impulse in Cam- 
bridge University or Union College, by filling the 
dormitories or halls of those institutions with half 
and half of each sex. But in saying this, we do 
not mean to be understood as opposing the intel- 
lectual elevation and cultivation of woman. We 
care not how many female seminaries there are in 
the land, nor how high the course of studies and 
character of the instruction in them—the more and 
the higher, the better; but we do mean to be un- 
derstood as opposing a union of our male and fe- 
male seminaries. We believe neither of the sexes 
would be improved or elevated by the operation— 
there would be imminent hazard of degrading and 
demoralizing both, 

It would be bad enough, in our estimation, to 
bring together girls and boys, young men and wo- 
men, of the same race and color, under the same 
roof, in the same hall, and at the same table. But 
to mix together ‘he descencants of Ham and Ja- 
pheth, the ebony sons of Africa with the fair daugh- 
ters cf ithe Anglo-Saxon, ana the ruddy-chceked 
boy with the Ethiopian maid, is stilt worse. And 


' yet this disgusting amalgamation takes place in the 


New York Central Coilege—at least it was co charg- 
od, and not denied by the As.cmb:y debate. Many 
interesting associations will no doubt be tormed, and 
many a romantic passion spring up in that seminary, 
between different races, as wel; as sexes, leading to 
disnpvointments or alliances for ‘ better or worse,’ 
in future |.fe, notwiths.ancing experience and physi- 
ognomy have demonstrated that the white b.ood is 
degenerated, while .he black is not improved in the 
hybrid progeay of amalgamation. 

“The design of the Central College, if we under- 


i stand its plan of education aright, is to teach, and 


practically illustrate by reducing theory to practice, 
a ,erfeet equality of races and sexes. The white 
sister is tuere taught the moral, inte!lectual and so- 
cial equality of her Ethiopian brother; the white boy 
that he is in no respect superior to the negress who 
is his daily companion. And to promote and aid in 
carrying forward this kind of instrnetion, the Assem- 
bly of New York, by a vote of two to one, votes an 
appropriation out of the public treasury! We would 
have preferred that it should not have been done by 
a Whig House. We hope this kind of education is 
not to be made a fundamental article in any political 
creed, and that we shall not hereafter be called upon 
to sanction any resolution of a convention approv- 
ing it. We have no objection to any white tan 
ayti to be educated—it is 
, and the children 


bhe 
ane of Garrisonism, protege of woman's rights 
amalgam ot abolitionism end socialism, as we believe 
the Central College of New York to be. Such an 





tertai But disunion us may throw the 
progress of the equal rights of man back for cen- 
turies. 


Sclections. 


From the National A. S. Standard. 
LETTER FROM MRS. M. W. CHAPMAN. 


Lonpon, June 2, 1851. 
39 Devonshire Street, Portland Place. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Standard : 
My Dear Frrenp: 

This letter ought to bear date from Paris, and 
would have done so, had it been possible for me to 
hive written, since it is to tell you of the prospects 
asd progress of the cause in France; but I have not 
been able to snatch one moment frem action for wri- 
tug since the first of May to the present time. 

But I have most cheering inteiligence to commn- 
nitate. I am empowered and instructed by a re- 
ution of ladies who met at my house, in the Place 
Vendome, for the purpose of considering the subject 
of Slavery and its abolition, and what they could do 
toaid that holy cause, to communicate to the Amer- 
ian Anti-Slavery Society the assurance of their 
warmest sympathy, and purpose to aid us, as the way 
slall open, in every way in their power. These la- 
des are all among my long-known friends—possess- 
et of the most cultivated minds, as wel] as the no- 
bkst hearts and excellent talents; so that I dare 
promise to the cause in their behalf what their natu- 
ra and becoming self-distrust before a task so noble 
aid magnificent as ours would lead them to hesitate 
te say: that their being drawn together frot the va- 
rous circles which they bless and ornament by 
‘those high feelings which inspire 

The Givers of the gift ot Liberty,’ 
isa fact of the happiest angury for the slave and for 
tle world. It must Jead to results most fertile in 
benedictions to the United States through every class 
|e our mingled population. 

I shall never forget the touching words of George 
| Thompson at one of the gatherings of our then 
; young and untried band in 1834: ¢ It is, my friends, 
jaa affecting, an awful consideration, that, few and 
feeble as you stand, there is mural power enough in 
tris room to settle this whole question for America!’ 
How forcibly did those thoughts recur to my mind 
wien T looked round upon the interesting circle 
thut the same cause had now gathered together in 
Piris! Here sat those whose honored names stand 
high in the ranks of Literatare ; there, those whose 
families are the leaders i Science and Art. On 
the left hand stands the still young mother, with 
j her beautifal daughters, whose place has been in 
|pahces; and on the right range representatives of 
| that social charm which has made the salons of Paris 
{admired of every land. The organization of Ar- 
| tistic genius, the nature of feminine grace, the 
imodel of domestic devotedness, the type of noblest 
exaltation of good, the conscientious and devoted 
| Catholic, the equally conscientious and devoted Pro- 
|testant, all are here—all asking with one voice how 
| they may best promote our cause; and can the re- 
| sult be other than what | have predicted ? 

You will hear further from these ladies. They 
jare now considering the basis of their Association. 
| Their husbands and brothers, in| many instances, 
| Wish to unite with the effort. Shall the Society be 
jcomposed, like the Friends’ Societies, of a ‘men’s’ 
jand ‘women’s? meeting, or like the American An- 
ju-Slavery Society, of a meeting of ‘ persons’ ? 
Then, again, shall the Society be elective, or shall 
jit be formed upon the common ground as well as 
upon those universal principles which make the 
American Anti-Slavery Society so strong? What 
there may be in the state of socicty in France to 
render another course than our own advisable, it 
is for the French to debate and decide. I advis- 
ed, meanwhile, the Constitution of our American 
Society as the one best calculated to promote ef- 
ficiency. With our French friends, the question 
is merely ove of conveniency and applicability of 
form, as at all events they are auxiliary to the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, and in sympathy 
with Mr, Garrison, as the chief of the cause, on 
account of his devotedness and excellence of cha- 
racter, and the eminent ability be has displayed 
in originating and conducting the enterprise. 

I wish | had time dy this mail to translate for 
your columns a letter since received from one of 
the members of our re-znion. It would show you 
how much breadth of mind and how high an order 
of intelligence are coming up in aid of the cause. 
One letter received is so short that I can tran- 
scribe it:— 

















‘Mapame: A French Abolitionist, deeply interest- 
ed in the noble cause to which you and your family 
are devoted, encloses one hundred francs for the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. ., 





You will probably receive aid for the Bazaar from 
this source. 

Ii must not omit, however hasty may be my letter, 
to thank you for your introduction to M. Victor 
| Schelcher, to whom France owes so much for his 
eminent services as Secretary of State under the 
Provisional Government, as well as for his previous 
life of devotedness to the canse. He it was who 
took the initiative in that noble work of immediate- 
ism which Lamartine, Arago, and the other members 
of the Provisional! Government so decisively adopted ; 
and when we hear the advocates of the siaveholder 
claim compensation and cite the example of France, 
it is to these men we owe it that her example was 
so carefully guarded that it can afford no sanction 
to the disgraceful act of making crime a marketable 
commodity. It was a sum appropriated by govern- 
ment to the Colonial treasury, to be used in aid of 
both proprietor and laborer, for effecting the imme- 
diate transition to a better order of things, with as 
little suffering as possible. It was ‘ secours,’ nol * in- 
demnite ; it was succour, not compensation. 

I am now in the midst of English feeling and in- 
terest in behalf of our cause. I have seen William 
Smeal of Scotland, andthe Jenningses and Allens 
of Ireland ; and am in daily expectation of meeting 
the Estlins and other friends. 

With affectionate remembrances to all ‘the honse- 
hold of faith, I am ever yours earnestly for the cause, 


MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 





AMERICAN FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


At a meeting of the Cork Anti-Slavery Society, 
held at Lioyd’s Hotel, May 27, 1851, Janes Lamb- 
kin, Esq., Mayor of Cork, in the chair, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 


Proposed by Andrew F. Roche, Alderman, J. P., 
seconded by Alexander King, Independent minis- 
fer: 

Resolved—1. That we have observed, with pain 
and sorrow, the course pursued by the Legislature of 
the United States with reference to slavery, and 
hereby express our deep abhorrence of some of its 
recent enactments, more especially the iniquitous 
Fugitive Slave Law, passed during the last session 
ot gress, which affords so strong an evidence 
of the continued and determined opposition of that 

consistent 


mercy, that we cannot but consider it a wilful per- 
severance in an unrighteous system, which has long 
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proved to be not less at variance with the sound- 
est principles of enlightened policy, than repugnant 
to the plainest obligations of morality and religion. 

Proposed by Richard Dowden, (Bd.) Alderman, 
seconded by Nicholas Peterson: 

Resolved—2. That we desire to expres: our hearty 
sympathy with the millions of our oppressed fellow- 
men still held in chains in that land of boasted free- 
dom, as well as with the friends of the anti-slavery 


fering humanity, amid the difficulties and perils 


try to put away from them this enormous evil, and 
to afford every assistance to those noble-minded men 
who are laboring to efface from the national escut- 
cheon so deep and foul a stain. 


Proposed by Wm. Deeble, seconded by Farmer 
Lloyd: 

Resolved—3. That these resolutions be advertised 
in each of the three leading Cork papers, as well 
as in a Jeading journal in Dublin and London; and 
that the Secretary be directed to take steps to have 
them published as extensively as possible in the 
United States newspaper press, and also transmit a 
copy to the Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

James Lamexiy, Mayor of Cork, Chairman. 

Samvuet Bearer, Secretary. 

Cork, May 30, 1851. 





MORE LEITERS. 
Wasnineton, June 12th, 1851. 
GeENTLEMEN,—It afforded me much satisfaction 





to receive your kind letter of the 30th of May, invit- 
ing me, in behalf of the citizens of Lowell, to visit 
your city and address them on the Fourth of July. 


the return of that day, welcomed with so much joy 
as it is by the citizens of the United States. 
The great boon which our fathers obtained by 


an united General Government, they sought to guard, 





States, under a Constitution itself the wonder of 
the world, and an object of veneration to all lovers 
of human freedom. 


Union and the Constitution—May they continue to 
shine together, the two great lights in the Ameri- 
can Firmament, till 

‘The stars shall fade away—the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years.’ 


of the weather is past, I shall be glad to avail my- 
self of your further request, and pay you a friend- 
ly visit. 
: I thank you again for your kind letter, and re- 
main, with trae regard, 
Your much obliged friend and servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

To Messrs. C. C. Sargeant, Holland Streeter, and 
others. 

The following letter from Mr. ¥ebster was writ- 
ten in reply to an invitation to participate in the cel- 
ebration of the naticnal anniversary, at Springfield, 
Mass. :— 

Wasaineton, July 2, 1851. 
GENTLEMEN: 

I have received your very kind letter of the 24th 
June, inviting me to be present at your celebration 
of the anniversary of American Independence. 

I thank you for your kind invitation, but ! shall be 
prevented frum accepting it by my engagements on 
that day in this city. 

No one can more heartily join with you in your 
patriotic feelings and sentiments, inspired by that oc- 
casion, than myself. 

i was born, gentlemen, at a time when the States 
were few in number, and under the influence of the 
spirit which animated our fathers. I have seen 
them extended, still united, prosperous and happy. 

And it is my earnest prayer that, whatever may be 
the causes of dissension, the same feeling which 
secured to us ‘a more perfect union, may overcome 
the bitterness of distrust and alienation; and that 
our children may enjcy as we have done, and cel- 
ebrate as we have celebrated, many happy anni- 
versaries of Nutional Independence. 

* The Union ! God in his mercy grant, that no apoc- 
alyptic writer may see the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts fall from that Firmament.’ 

I am, gentlemen, with great regard, 
Very truly yours, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Messrs. J. W. Preston, T. D. Winchester, L. C. 
Allen, Springfield. 





MR. WEBSTER ON THE UNION. 


Under the corner-stone of the addition to the 
Capitol, Mr. Webster on July 4th deposited a paper 
in his own handwriting, containing the following ex- 
cellent sentence :— 


«If, therefore, it shali be hereafter the will of God 
that this structure shall fall from its base, that its 
foundations be upturned, and the deposit beneath 
this stone be broughi to the eyes of men, be it then 
known, thaton this day the Union of the United 
States of America stands tirm—that their Constitution 
still exists unimpaired, and with all its original -use- 
fulness and glory, growing every day stronger and 
stronger in the affections of the great body of the 
American people and attracting more and more the 
admiration of the world.’ 


If, then, the Union this day stands firm, it is not 
to be admitted for an instant that it has had any 
hard jar, or been in any serious danger of any sort 
fur tie past five years ut least. This being the case, 
the Union Committee of Safety and the entire Union 
party have been engaged in doing business under 
false pretences, and deserve to be exposed and held 
upto public reprehension. The thanks of the coun- 
try are dve to Mr. Webster for doing it so hand- 
somely and unsparingly.—.V. Y. T'ribune. 





MR. WEBSTER’S PLATFORM. 


In October, 1848, less than three years ago, Dan- 
iel Webster went down to Abington, and made a 
speech in a place called ‘Island Grove’; in which 
he said: 


‘I have said, gentlemen, that in this Buffalo plat- 
form, this collect of the new school, there is nothing 
new. Nothing has been pointed out as new. There 
is nothing in it that all the Whigs of the Middle 
and Northern States may not adopt.’ 

‘Gentlemen, it is well known that there is noth- 
ing in this Boffalo platform, which, in general, does 
not meet the approbation, and the entire approba- 
tion, of all the Whigs of the Middle and Northern 
States. Suppose now that all of us who are Whi 
should go und join the Free Soil party, what w 
be the result? Why, so far, would 
but that would 


That woull be 





Few things give me more happiness than to see | 


wisdom, patriotism. and fearless resolution, without | 


| we read it. 


should be all there, exactly upon the same principles 
upon which we have already stood; but then they 
propose to go firther, and do that which I agree 
would be a great change, that is, to put Mr. Van 
Buren at the head of the Whig party!’ (Laughter 
and applanse.) 

So, according to Mr. Webster, in 1848, there was 
no difference between him and his Whig party and 
the Free Soil party, except the man to be voted for. 





cause throughout America, whom we would fain); He claimed to be, at thit time, as good a Free Soiler 
cheer on in their arduous struggle on behalf of suf | as the best of them. The Plymouth Rock revives 


this portion of his ‘Island Grove’ speech; it is a po- 


which surround them; and earnestiy beseech our | lities}] curiosity, worthy the notice of those who are 
fellow-professors of the Christian name in that coun-| now giving hima subscription nomination for the 


presidency.— Worcester Palladiwn. 


SHAMEFUL ELOQUENCE. 


The Asmonean, the Orgau of the Amer can Is- 
raelites, published in New York, bas the fuilowing 
* frish Clinax,’ in its issue of Juty 4th:— 


‘Can there be a more appropriate time to calmly 
jand dispassionately examine the actual position of 
this great republic, than on the ever to be honored 
Anniversary of the Decla-ation of American Inde- 
pendence? 

On the face of the globe is there a more thriving 
and prosperous country than the United States of 
America? Honored and respected abroad, and hour- 
ly augmenting in popu.ation and riches at home, vet 
there is one foul Fiend which stalks among us, whose 
power, although greatly curtailed by the good sense 
of the people, is still sufficient to call forth all our 
energies for its final and utter extinction. Abolitionism, 
backed by British Agents, stil) rears its traitorous 
head, howling for the abolition of that slavery which 
was lef as a legacy to us by Great Britain, and which 
she, trom mingled feelings of revenge and envy, 
masked by a pretended philanthropy, uses asa means 
ot creating Disunion among us.’ 


There—*Old Nick’ coulan’t beat that. We 
thought we heard the gods of Tartarus cackle when 
Amezica, glorious America! She has 
but one cancer in her system ; but one element of 
dissolution ; but one cloud in her firmament: but one 





j}da:k spot in her moral and political horizon; one 


secure and perpetuate, by a cordial umon of the | 


| 


| 
j 





only or chief evil to fear :;—aud that—and that is 
ANTI-SLAVERY!!! The doctrine that ‘Life, 
Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness” are the in- 
alienable rights of all men,—and that slavery, which 
robs millions of our fe.low-citizens of these rights 
ought, by moral and constitutional means, to be abol- 
ished,—this doctrine is American apostacy ; the ele- 
ment of unthrift, weakness and disunion at home, 
and of shame and reproach to our reputation abroad ! 
Aye, slavery, good old slavery forever! This is the 


At some future day, Gentlemen, when the heat! rock of our national strength ; the bond of our Union ; 


the element of prosperity and peace at home, and 
the crowning grace which shall make us honored and 
respected abroad ! 

Weil done, Mr. Israelite! Had not our govern- 
ment better make slaves of you and all your people 
we can catch? For this we might plead some 
sanction from the word of God, which declares that 
you shall be trodden under foot of all nations! 
Jehovah never said this of the Africans.— Boston 
Christian Freeman. 





Nonsense. The Democratic State Convention 
which put in nomination Levi Woodbury for the 


| Presidency, gave utterance to the following non- 
| sense -— 


Resolved, That unconditional obedience to the consti- 
tuted laws of the land is the duty of every good cilt- 
zen, to support and defend them is his highest glory, 
and nothing else so much as this can tend to make 
his country prosperous and distinguished among the 
nations. 


‘Unconditional obedience’ is the doctrine of des- 
pots and slaves. As to the ‘highest glory’ of the 
citizen, there may be some difference of opinion. In 
some States, ‘the constituted laws of the land, 
authorize lotteries ; in others, corporations injurious 
to the common weal; in others, whipping and the 
pillory ; in others, they impose disqualifications on 
account of religion; in this District, for example, 
they exclade a Jew from the privilege of appearing 
asalawyer inany court. Is it the ‘ highest glory’ of 
the citizen‘ to support and defend’ sach laws? 
Just as truly as it is his ‘highest glory’ to catch 
runaway slaves, in obedience to the mandate of the 
late Congress.—.Valional Era. 








Heroism Rewarpvep! A correspondent of the 
N. Y. Observer, writing from the West, says :— 


‘ Before leaving our boat, we must not omit to 
notice one of the waiters in the cabin. He is a 
man of history. That tall, straight, active, copper- 
colored man, with a sparkling eye and intelligent 
countenance, was Col. Clay’s servant at Buena 
Vista. Fearless of danger, and faithful to his mas- 
ter, he attended the Colonel into the midst of the 
fatal charge, saw him fall from his horse, and, sur- 
rounded by the murderous Mexicans, at last carried 
the mangled dead body from the field. The Hon. 
Henry, in gratitude for such fidelity to his gallant 
son, has allowed this man to hire himself out for 
five years, and to retain half the proceeds; and at 
the end of that time, gives him his freedom.’ 


That is, a human being perils his life to save the 
life or bear off the body of another human being, 
and for this act, he is to receive one half of his own 
earnings, for five years, and at the end of that time, 
to be made a present of—to himself !—Boston Chris- 
tian Register. 





New Hamesaime. The following preamble and 
resolutions hive passed both branches of the New 
Hampshire Legislature,—the Senate by a vote of 10 
to 2, the House by 152 to 92:— 

Whereas, in the message of his Excellency the 
Governor, our attention has been invited to the late 
acts of Congress, intended for the adjustment of an 
angry and dangerous controversy, which has long 
disturbed the amicable relations between the States 
of the Union; and whereas, we regard those acts as 
indispensable to disarm sectional agitation, to calm 
the national excitement, and restore that union of 
sentiment so essential to the harmony of the repub- 
ag! Soe ord ‘ty the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives in General Court convened, That the Srate 
of New Hampshire approves of the adoption of 
these measures as essential and necessary for the 

ace, preservation and progres of our glorious 

nion, and that we pledge her to sustain the Execu- 
tive of the nation in carrying such measures into 
full effect, and in the further execution of all con- 
s.itutional means to enforce obedience to the laws. 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be 
requested to transmit copies of the foregoing pream- 
ble and resolution to the President ot the United 
States, and the Governors of the several States ana 


territories. 

There seems to be no depth of pro-slavery degra- 
dation o amapehl Bsc 5 the bastard Democracy 
of New cannot as easi! samcon A 

i is mo 








name. all. 
Whig party, it be the Free Soil party. 
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PREE SOIL CELEBRATION. 

The Fourth of July was celebrated by the Free Soil- 
ers of Massachusetts, at Worcester, in a very impos- 
ing and spirited manner. - Hon. John P. Hale was the 
orator of the day, and acquitted himself with much 
ability. A dinner was provided, under 9 spacious 
tent, by Mr. J. B. Smith, the colored caterer of Bos- 
ton, (who ‘can’t be beat’ in his line,) at which more 
than two thousand persons sat down. Eloquent 
speeches were delivered on the occasion by the Hon. 
Charles Allen, Hon. Henry Wilson, Anson Burlin- 
game, Esq., and others. Among other letters read 
on the occasion was the following from the Hon. Jo- 
seph ‘T. Buckingham, of Cambridge, which is so ex- 
cellent that we must publish it without abridgment. 


MR. BUCKINGHAM’S LETTER. 
Camepriper, July 1, 1851. 

GentLemen:—I have before me your letter in- 
viting me to attend a mass meeting of the Free Soil 
citizens of Worcester county, at Worcester, on the 
4th day of the present month. TI receive with grate- 
ful emotions this teken of your remembrance, and 
assure you the invitation would be joyfully comphed 
with—if a lameness,—the effect of a rheumatic fe- 
ver.—did not warn me to avoid a crowded assembly. 

Though U am thas prohibited from uniting with 
you and my fellow-citizens of Worcester county, 
(mony of whom are personal friends,) in the fes- 
tivities and cheering congratulations of the day, and 
from listening to the words of patriotism and the 
encouraging sentiments of freedom which will find 
niterance on the occasion, yet be assured, gentlemen, 
that from the seclusion of my home there will as- 
cend sincere and ardent aspirations for the success 
of the great and holy cause of human liberty in 
which vou are engaged, and for which you are con- 
tent tu endure the reproaches, and to bear the affect- 
ed scorn of those who claim to be the only conserv- 
atives of the age,the peculiar supporters of law and 
order, the exclusive friends of peace and the Union 
And, while suffering under this privation, I am 
cheered with the belief that the principles of the 
Free Soil party will prevail throughout our country ; 
and by a strong conviction that the time will 
come, when the sole un deciarations of our fathers, 
that all men are born free, and are endowed with 
inalienable rights and privileges, will no longer be 
treated as the mockery of declamation, but will be 
invested with a power that cannot be evaded or 
overturned by the selfish and ambitions sophistry of 
unprincipled demagogues and profligate politicians, 
My confidence in the triumphant success of the 
principles of that religion, whose founder declared 
that he was ordained and sent into the world ‘to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and to set at lib- 
erty those that are bruised,’ and who gave to his 
followers the assurance that all power was given to 
him in heaven and in earth, is unshaken, I am ‘ sus- 
tained and soothed by an unfaltering trust’ in the 
instinctive humanity of our race. The struggle 
between conscience and expediency, between duty 
and ambition, between God and mammon, may be 
Jong and painful, but it must end in victory, 

These remarks may be thought the mere super- 
flux of enthusiasm. Doubtiess they will have to 
encounter the contemptuous sneers of some, as the 
language of a feeble, a misguided, or a superannua- 
ted intellect. It does indeed require something 
more then an ordinary degree of faith in human vir- 
tue to anticipate a epeedy establishment of the uni- 
versal liberty and political equality which it was 
the purpose of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Constitution of the United States to se- 
cure. It is difficult to withstand the temptations to 
acquire political distinction, or to resist the passion 
for that wealth which it is natural for man to covet, 
and which is almost a univereal passport to popular- 
ity. Tt istruly a fearfal enterprise, and requires firm 
and unterrified nerve to contend against the fash- 
jonable admonitions of the pulpit, and the audacious 
Cenunciations of the press, those omnipotent agents 
in the formation of public sentiment—the ‘tools of 
power and panders to authority” How different 
from the great body of the clergy of the days pre- 
ceding and during the Revolution, are some of the 
present day, who undertake to reconcile the most 
arbitrary and cruel laws to the eternal and immuta- 
ble principles of justice and mercy! How little do 
some of our modern statemen who frame laws, and 
our patriot scholars who write for the press, re- 
semble Otis and Hancock, Quincy and the Adams- 
es of that period! Would not the bones of those 
patriots of immortal memory rattle with indignation 
in their tombs, if they could be sensible of the 
perfidy and cold-hearted hypocrisy of those that de- 
ceive an honest and confiding people? How un- 
like to Samuel! Hall, and Benjamin Edes, and Isaiah 
Thomas, are some of our editors and printers, who 
regale themselves with the scum of political patron- 
age, or feed upon hopes of obtaining something more 
solid andsatisfying! Methinks the dust of those 
once fearless opponents of tyranny and injustice, if 
it were susceptible of sensation, would involuntari- 
ly sink deeper toward the centre of the earth, to es- 
cape from an atmosphere tainted with the loath- 
some breathings of a Press, which bellows for the 
protection of a Union that is in no danger, and 
makes mouths at all who refuse to bow before its 
golden image, or to worship the idols it nas set up. 

Pardon me, gentlemen, for one moment more. 
I desire to say, that I participate in all your regrets 
for the prevalence of injustice, cruelty and oppres- 
sion—in all your hopes for the redemption of the 
haman race from tke miseries of bondage. The cry 
has gone forth, from high authority, that all who 
deny or doubt the constitutionality of the Fugitive 
Slave Law are nullifiers and traitors. In their ap- 
plication to the action of the Free Soil party, nulli- 
fication and treason are words that have in their 
sound no terrors for me; and they pass by me with 
as little concern as the objurgation of an idiot. 
If they have any effect, it is to refresh and enliven 
principles entertained from childhood, and inter- 
woven with every fibre of my frame ; principles that 
have been confirmed by the approbation, and invig- 
orated by the precepts of one, who, for twenty-five 
years, it was my pleasure to defend and uphold in 
his political career, when hardly an editor in the na- 
tion, and not one in the city of his residence, could 
atford to utter a sentence in his favor—a man, whose 
teachings as an advocate of universal freedom, and 
whose example as a statesman, during the best part 
of his life, no man need to be ashamed to have ful- 
lowed, I have followed them too long, and with 
too serious a conviction of their harmory with all 
that is right, and true, and just, in the dis- 
position and government of human affairs, to give 
them up now, although he may have thought proper 
to repudiate them, and may have seen cause to jus- 
tify the promulgation of new doctrines, and to im- 
pose new obligations on his friends. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I desire to say, that 
with all the energy that remains to one who has 
passed the Scripture-allotted period of the life of 
man, | hold myself ready for the battle waged by 
freedomand philanthrepy against cruelty, pride and 
avarice ; and though we may not—perhaps our chil- 
dren may not—see the success which our efforts 
deserve, we can die with the consolation which may 
be derived from the assurance that some other gen- 
eration will see the Slave Power trodden in the dust, 
the despised and beaten slave standing erect as one 
of the human family—the bondman, of whatever 
complexion, exulting in the liberty wherewith the 
law of God, re-enacted by humanity and religion, 
has made hun free—and ali uniting in the grand 
chorus—Hallelujah, for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth. 

Faithfully your friend and fellow-laborer, 
J.T. BUCKINGHAM. 





On.y rain or 1T!—The Fourth of July Com- 
mittee, of Boston, had the impudence to send Danie! 
Webster a printed invitation to attend their cele- 
bration. Of course, it was not accepted. Even if it 
had been written, and had been filled with praises of 
the man, it is doubtful whether it would have been 
accepted, so soon after that never to be forgotten 
refusal to open Faneuil Hall when his friends want- 
ed to hear him speak. But sending only a printed 
circular,a copy of which had been sent to scores of 
others—little and big—did not even elicit his thanks 
nora sentiment. His reply is almost as brief as his 
celebrated ‘Glad on't’ correspondence. We give 
it @ place ;— 

Capon Spxines, Va., June 27th, 1851. 

Gentlemen : I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your printed invitation, in behalf of the 
City Council of Boston, to attend the celebration of 
tha approaching anniversary of American Indepen- 
dence. 

My engagements elsewhere oblige me to decline 
this honor. I am, gentlemen, respectfully, 

Your ob’t servant, 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 








MORE ‘UNION’ SPEECHES PROM THE 
MARTYR-SECRETARY. 

If industry and perseverance are rewarded inva- 
riably according to the proverb, or if the American 
people are not more immovable than the * Unjust 
Judge,’ Daniel Webster's self-denying efforts to se- | 
cure a more favorable position for ‘saving the 


THE CAROLINA PIRE EATERS—THE 
UNION, 

* Extremes meet,” it is said. ‘In medio tutissimus 
ibis’—the middle course is the safest. ‘The Hon. 
Mr. Colecock, of South Carolina,’ says the Common- 
wealth, ‘ appears to be the Mr. Garrison of his State,” 


Union’ cannot be altogether fruitless. Few men |™eaning no offence to the latter; Mr. Coleock being 


have evet worked more zealously, it many have act- | 
ed more wisely, to gain the object of their ambi- 

tion. How arduous are his official duties, how im-’ 
portant his services to ‘the country’ in the sixteen. 
months past, it might be difficult to say ; but his la- 
bors for Mr. Webster have been as incessant as 
though he expected to earn the Presidency by. dint 
of tireless talk, or to seale the lofty height epon the 
accumulating pile of his own speeches. 

Letters to Newburyport, letters to Boston, letters 
to Maine, letters to New York, letters to New 
Hampshire, letters to Philade!phia, and letters to the 
‘South, have multiplied as though each were gifted 
with miraculous powers of self-procreation ; and at 
the same time, closely as the self-forgetful Sec reta- 
ry has been confined by his official duties, he has 
found time to traverse the country back and forth, 
again and ugain, proclaiming the gospel of ealva- 
tion to the Union, through obedience to the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and faith in the author of the ‘ Com- 
promises.’ - s sas 

As every speech requires revised editions, 
emendations, explanations and defences, and al- 
most every letter involves him in perplexities from 
which new letters are needed to extricate him, we 
see no prospect of an end to his flux of words, until 
the fate of the Presidential aspirant is fixed by the 
election of ‘52. 

He finds no lack of oceasions, and he lets none 
pass unused, to magnify the perils through which 
the Union has passed, and the honors of the men 
who saved it from those dangers. ‘This, with a de- 
fence of the * Constitutional duty, of hunting runa- 
way slaves,and sending them back into slavery, a 
loud-mouthed denunciation of al] who will not ‘ con- 
quer prejudices’ against that bloodhound service, 
and an insolent affectation of contempt toward ev- 
ery man who refuses to accept his dictum as to the 
authority of the Fugitive Law, constitute now the 
burden of his speeches and letters. 

Having thus ranged up and down through Penn- 
sylvania, New York and Massachusetts, he has re- 
cently extended his missionary labors to the Old Do- 
minion, and has been there welcomed by slavehold- 
ers, slave-traders and slave-breeders with appropri- 
ate marks of approval. 

The doctrine of Mr. Webster, that ‘a bargain 
broken on one side is broken on all sides, is a two- 
edged sword, If the ‘ wilful and deliberate refu- 
sal’ of one section of the confederacy ‘to carry 
into effect any part of the Constitution’ ‘releases 
other States from the compact,’ then has the North 
long been free from it, and the Constitution is le- 
gally no more obligatory upon us than are the old 
statutes of Englan’. What could be more wilful, 
deliberate and persistent than a hundred violations 
of the compact, and refusals to carry it into effect, 
by the South? Who knows all this better than 
Daniel Webster? He knows of the violations of 
the post office by Southern Jaws and mobs, of the 
prohibitions of liberty of speech, and the ceaseless 
outrages upon Northern citizens; of the imprison- 
ment of our seamen, the kidnapping of our neigh- 
bors; of the history of Samuel Hoar, and the cold- 
blooded murders, by lynch law, of unoffending citi- 
zens of New England sojourning in the South. 
He knows that the South has practically made the 
Constitution, so far as its protections to freedom are 
concerned, what one of their Senators calls it— 
‘a miserable piece of blurred and tattered parch- 
ment.’ Let this sentiment of the Secretary be re- 
membered. Let the reader go and tell it abroad, 
that Daniel Webster, under the summer sun of the 
Old Dominion, declares that if one party to the com- 
pact ‘refuse, wilfully and deliberately, to carry into 
effect any part of the Constitution, the other States are 
no longer bound by the compact;’ that ‘a BARGAIN 
BROKEN ON ONE SIDE JS BROKEN ON ALI SIDES.’ 

‘In Vino Veritas’—which we suppose is a little 
more delicate than the same truth in blunt Saxon. 
We thank Mr. Webster for the assertion, and hope 
that no ‘revised edition’ of the speech will be pub- 
lished for Northern circulation, omitting the senti- 
ment.—Pennsylvania Freeman. 





A BLOW TO COLOR-PHOBIA. 


New York Senare, July 9. 
The College Appropriation Bill, reported by Mr. 
Morgan, passed. 
Mr. Beekman moved to recommit, so as to except 
from the operation of the bill the Central College, at 


in favor of the secession of South Carolina from the’ . . 
| been the worship therein performed to Him who is no 


Union, as Mr. Garrison is of Massachusetts. 

All this would be extremely amusing, were no 
principle at stake. Immense complacency is felt ind 
expressed by those who are for running a line between 
Slavery and Freedom—-sitting on the fence, that they 
may not be convicted of standing on either side of 
it—in view of their sobriety of mind, soundnes of 
judgment, and moderation of purpose, contrasted with 
those ‘ fire-eaters’ at the South, who are determiged 
to stand by slavery at all hazards, and those * Garri- 
sonian abolitionists’ at the North, who are equally 
resolute in their defence of liberty. These cool, saga- 
tious, moderate go-betweens, who are neither here 
nor there,—or, rather, who are both here and there, 
and clsewhere too, as expediency determines, — 
treat the question of slavery as they do thatofa bark, 
asub-treasury, a tariff, or free trade, and not as a mor- 
al question. But herein is their folly—yes, their in- 
fatuation—still more, their criminality. Is there ey 
neutral ground between the worship of one God end 
many gods? between Christ and Belial ? between Jas- 
tice and Robbery? Justas much as between Freedom 
and Slavery—that is to say, just none at all. Con- 
promise, concession, forbearance, toleration, between 
these parties, are in morals an absurdity—in practie 
suicidal. Where is the agreement to be found te- 
tween Southern and Northern disunionists? In whit 
is their inconsistency to be seen? Let us see tie 
analogy by which they are made identical: we do not 
see itnow. Who will enlighten us? 

Both parties cannot be right, it is said. That may 
be, that certainly is, true. Each party, therefore, 
must be wrong, and so both deserve to be laughed et 
or denounced! That is a non sequitur—as illogical as 
it is untrue. 

But are they not both seeking the same thing,—the 
one party thereby hoping to give strength and sewa- 
rity to the slave system,—the other party hoping to 
effect the abolition of slavery, and thus truly to m- 
large the ‘ area of freedom,’ by dissolving the Unim? 
Yes—but does this prove that both parties are equil- 
ly deluded? Nonsense ! 

But are not both agreed in this, that they vill 
listen to ro compromise, yield not one jot or title, 
submit to no truce? Yes—what then? Both unra- 
sonable, extravagant, demented? How so? ‘The 
Carolina ‘ fire-eaters’ affirm that slavery is of divine 
appointment. If so, then they act righteously in w- 
holding it atall hazards. They declare it to be mer- 
ally and politically right, and indispensable to te 
general safety and prosperity. If so, then they ict 
consistently, and even nobly, in resisting to the utmpst 
any efforts for its immediate or ultimate overthroy, 
Between their premises and conclusions, no flaw cin 
be detected; between their principles and their pra- 
tice, no discrepancy exists. They act as though thy 
believe what they say; and in this are to be strongly 
commended and close'y imitated. 

The Northern disunionists affirm that every humin 
being has an inalienable right to liberty ; consequen‘- 
ly, that no man can be held in slavery without guik; 
and, therefore, that no truce is to be made with tie 
slaveholder. ‘They declare slavery to be morally aad 
politically wrong, and its extinction essential to the 
general welfare; hence, that neither sanction nor tel- 
eration is to be extended to it. ‘They are not less :e- 
nacious, not less inexorable, and certainly not less 
consistent, than the Southern disunionists. The 
issue, therefore, which these parties make separstes 
them as widely from each other as heaven from hell : 
do such ‘extremes’ meet? What is there extreme 
about it, absurdly? ‘If the Lord be God, serve him; 
if Baal, then serve him.’ Is it a case for conciliation, 
for ‘ truck and dicker,’ for insisting upon a quid pro 
quo? ‘To yield any thing, on either side, is to yield 
every thing. 

But how can the dissolution of the Union at once 
strengthen and perpetuate slavery, as the Carolinians 





McGrawville. He held a report in his hand of that 
College, which took ground against the prejudices, 
as they termed them, against the co:nmon inter- 
mingling of the sexes, contending that those pre- 
judices should be done away with. He read from 
the report. 

Mr. Carroll said that referred only to education. 
It contended only that woman was possessed of 
intellect as well as man; that was all right. 

Mr. Beekman read on. The report contended 
for no distinction between the colors. He hoped 
the State would consider well before they gave aid 
to such an institution. At this College, the two 
sexes were seated together. He protested against 
that. In New York, this was not allowed. 

Mr. Carroll heard nothing from the extracts 
showing that the ground taken, that they attempted 
to do away the distinction of the sexes, was sup- 
ported. He hoped the Senator would withdraw his 
motion. 

Mr. Beekman—No, sir! 

Mr. Dimmick said if it was possible in New 
York city to keep the sexes distinct, he had yet to 
learn it. (Laughter.) As to the Central College, he 
(Mr. D.) had good authority for saying this institu- 
tion was well and ably conducted. His authority 
was Mr. Woolworth, the well known, capable and 
efficient Principal of the Homer Academy, which 
was situated three miles from this College. He 
gave him(Mr. D.) to understand that it was an in- 
stitution well worthy of imitation, so far as its char- 
acter for faithful instruction was concerned. Mr. 
D. did not look at the color, but at the character of 
the student. 

The question was taken, and the motion was lost, 
by a vote of 5 to 18; Messrs. Babcock, Beekman, 
Brandreth, Crolius and Curtis, voting in the affirm- 
ative. 


Che Liberator. 
No Union with Slaveholders ! 
_ BOSTON, JULY 18, 1851. 




















CELEBRATION OF THE FIRST OP AU- 
GUST. 

The Managers of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society announce to the friends of immediate and un- 
conditional emancipation throughout New England, 
that they have made arrangements for a MASS CEL- 
EBRATION of the glorious First or Aveust, in 
the spacious City Hall, at Wercester, tobe conducted 
in a manner worthy of the occasion ; and they cor- 
dially invite the attendance of all who desire to do 
something towards hastening the day when no slave 
shail clank his fetters on the American soil, but from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific all shall be free, united and 
happy, ‘ with none to molest or make afraid.’ 

‘The struggle in Great Britain for the abolition of 
West India slavery, in its rise and successful termina- 
tion, hasnever been surpassed in the history of the 
world, on the score of disinterested philanthropy, un- 
tiring perseverance, and moral sublimity ; and from it, 
lessons of encouragement and hope may be drawn, 
mightily to the advancement of the cause of our own 
enslaved fellow-countrymen. The noble exainple 
thus set us by the mother country should be imitated 
without delay. 

* Shall every flap of England’s flag 
Proclaim that all around are free, 
From ‘farthest Ind’ to each blue crag 
That beetles o'er the Western Sea ? 
And shall we scoff at Europe's kings, 
When Freedom’s fire is dim with us, 
And round our country’s altar cli: 
The damning shade of Slavery’s curse ?" 

Particulars as to speakers, extra trains of cars, &c. 
will be seasonably given. 

In behalf of the Board of Managers of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 

FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 


Epuvuap Quiscr, Sec. 





/contend—and also tend to the speedy overthrow of 
slavery, as the * Garrisonians’ maintain? It cannot. 
There is infatuation somewhere—on which side, what 
clear-sighted man can doubt? And we retort by 
| asking, how can the Union exist, without injury to 
slavery, on the one hand, or detriment to liberty, on 
the other? For—to propitiate the South—it must 
be clearly shown that the Union and Slavery are 
perfectly compatible together ; or—to satisfy the trou- 
bled conscience of the North—it must be just as 
plainly shown that the Union is antagonistical to 
Slavery. The former,pas been demonstrated ever 
since the Union was formed, by the multiplication of 
five hundred thousand slaves into three millions, 
three hundred thousand—the addition of nine new 
slave States to the original six—the purchase and 
conquest of Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and other 
Mexican territory, for slaveholding purposes—and by 
the glaring fact, that, for the last sixty years, (in the 
language of Joun Quincy Apams,) ‘ the preservation, 
PROPAGATION and PERPETUATION of slavery has 
been EF" the vital and animating principle of the Nation- 
al Government. g3 The latter, therefore, admits of no 
proof whatever; and hence the ground on which we 
stand cannot be shaken. To this hour, the Union 
exists, in form, only because the spirit of freedom in 
this country is not yet strong enough to rend it asun- 
der. It was made by concession to the Slave Power ; 
it has been held together solely by concession; and it 
will terminate the hour in which any of those conces- 
sions are revoked. It is a ‘covenant of death’ to be 
annulled—‘ an agreement with hell’ that shall not 
stand! 





CONVENTION AT GARDNER. 

One of the ‘Hundred Conventions’ was held in 
Gardner, on Saturday and Sunday last, in connec- 
tion with the Worcester County North A. 8. Soci- 
ety. Five meetings were held consecutively, at 
which the attendance was highly encouraging, — 
clearly incicating that, in that part of the Common- 
wealth, the field only needs a slight cultivation (com- 
paratively speaking) to bring forth a plentiful har- 
vest. It was refreshing to meet with the intelligent, 
earnest and uncompromising spirits which came to- 
gether on that occasion, as well as gratifying to see 
so many inquirers after the truth. On Saturday af- 
ternoon and evening, the meetings were held in the 
‘Town Hall. On Sunday, during the day, no place 
but ‘God's first temple,’ a most beautiful Grove, 
could be obtained in the village, though Gardner is 
strongly Free Soil; the meeting-houses being occu- 
pied for those religious services, which, in al! climes 
and ages, have eaten out the heart of piety, and 
served as fetters to keep the soul in spiritual bondage, 
being purely mechanical and ceremonial, having the 
form of godliness without the power thereof. Appli- 
cation was made for the use of the Town Hall, 
which the selectmen men were quite willing to grant, 
we understand, provided the consent of a * worship- 
ping’ assembly overhead could be obtained; for the 
Hall is, in fact, nothing more than an excellent vestry 
under the Orthodox meeting-house. But either from 
the strength of religious bigotry, or a lack of interest 
in the redemption of millions of perishing slaves, or a 
vague dread of ‘Garrisonian abvlitionism,’ the Hall 
was closed. The excuse given by some was, a fear 
lest the two meetings should interfere with and dis- 
turb each other, of which there was no probability. 
Fortunately, the weather on Sunday was in the high- 
est degree favorable to an out-door meeting—a fairer 
day, or one in every respect more delightful, has not 
been witnessed since the expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from Paradise; and if, in their paradisaical retreat, 
our first parents found any thing more pleasant than 
the Grove in which our convocations were held, we 











are glad of it. The platform was erected beneath two 
of the loftiest beech trees we have ever beheld, and 
numerous seats were arranged in a natural amphi- 
theatre, (but not enough to accommodate tke assem- 
bly,) perfectly shaded by other trees of noble dimen- 
sions. It was truly ‘good to be there’—it was a 
house of God, ‘not made with hands’—and reverent- 
ly was it occupied, and most acceptable must have 


respecter of persons, and who has declared that vain 
and worthless, ay, even impious and abhorrent, in 
his sight, are ‘ the sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, 
the solemn meetings,’ with their xccompanying 
rites, where the worshippers will not ‘seek judg- 
ment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, 
plead forthe widow.’ Princeton, Westminster, Hub- 
bardston, Barre, Athol, and other places, were well 
represented on the oceasion. That early and faith- 
ful friend of our cause, Josuva T. Everett, President 
of the County Society, presided on the occasion. Por- 
tions of scripture, singularly applicable to our guilty 
nation, were read, and anti-slavery hymns sung, * with 
the spirit and with the understanding also.’ 

The following are the resolutions which we drew 
up and presented to the meeting, of which a careful 
perusal will enable the reader to form a pretty intei- 
ligent conception of the nature and scope ofthe dis- 
cussion :— 

1. Resolved, That our right to interfere for the 
abolition of slavery is found in the fact, that the vic- 
tims of that hideous system are a portion of the hu- 
man race—our fellow-countrymen ; that it is a Chris- 
tian duty to ‘remember them that are in bonds as 
bound with them,’ and to * plead the cause of all such 
as are appointed to destruction’ ; that the North, by 
its religious, political, and governmental relations, is 
as deeply involved in the guilt of slavery as the 
South; that the Union was formed, exists, and can 
be perpetuated, only by the immolation of one-sixth 
portion of the population of the country—thus mak- 
ing every man a slaveholder who gives his sanction 
and support to it. 

2. Resolved, That pickpockets, burglars, highway- 
men and pirates may just as reasonably resent any 
crimination of their motives, any impeachment of 
their character, any interference with their lawless 
acts, as slaveholders. 

3. Resolved, That all the crimes for which persons 
in this Commonwealth are adjudged worthy of incar- 
ceration in the State Prison sink into insignificance 
in comparison with the crime of making man the 
property of man. 

4. Resolved, That if men, women and children 
can be innocently, benevolently and religionsly held 
as slaves in Carolina or Georgia, they can be so held 
in Massachusetts; that if the citizens of Carolina or 
Georgia may rightfully determine when persons may 
be enslaved ‘ for their good,’ and how many each of 
them may possess, so also may the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts ; therefore, as there should be no law against 
the exercise of benevolence or mercy, it necessarily 
follows from these premises, that the prohibition 
against holding slaves in this Commonwealth ‘s ar- 
bitrary, unjust and unnatural—that the Bill of Rights, 
in maintaining that all men are born free and equal, 
and endowed by their Creator with an inalienable 
right to liberty, is ‘a bill of abominations ’—and that, 
at the next session of the Legislature, petitions 
should be presented from every city, town and village 
in the Commonwealth, demanding that measures be 
immediately taken to legalize the breeding, holding, 
sale and purchase of slaves in Massachusetts. 

5. Resolved, That if the infliction of capital pun- 
ishment be just on those who kidnap a native on the 
coast of Africa, in order to reduce him to slavery, 
then all those who aided in the kidnapping of Thom- 
as Sims, for a similar purpose, deserve to be hanged 
by the neck till they are ‘dead, dead, dead.’ 

6. Resolved, That while three millions of slaves 
are this day lifting to Heaven their fettered hands, 
and shrieking for deliverance, the religious observ- 
ances and professions of this nation are proved to be 
hollow and worthless, and cannot be otherwise than 
abhorrent to Him who is no respecter of persons, and 
whose worship must be conducted in spirit and in 
truth. 

7. Resolved, That while, as abolitionists, it is not 
for us to determine whether the first or any other day 
of the week is peculiarly holy time, nevertheless, we 
van and do agree in the sentiment, that ‘ it is lawful 
to do well on the Sabbath day’; and that its highest 
sanctification is to consecrate it to the Christ-like 
work of undoing the heavy burdens, and letting the 
oppressed go free. 

8. Resolved, That to revere a day, an observance, 
a book, a building, or an institution, more than man, 
or as of equal value with man, is in fact to be desti- 
tute of all true reverence, and to strain ata gnat while 
swallowing a camel. 

9. Resolved, That we are still compelled to de- 
nounce the American clergy—overwhelmingly as a 
body—as ‘a brotherhood of thieves’ ; and the Ameri- 
ean Church as ‘a cage of unclean birds and the syn- 
agogue of Satan’; inasmuch as they are active, un- 
scrupulous and malignant in their hostility to the an- 
ti-slavery movement, defend slavery from the Bible 
as divinely sanctioned, receive slavelolders and slave- 
traffickers to their religious communion as disciples 
of Christ, and constitute the very bulwarks of the 
slave system. 


10. Resolved, That it was a diabolical act to rav- 
age the coast of Africa, kidnap the unoffending na- 
tives of that country, and bring them to these shores 
to keep them and their posterity in hopeless bondage ; 
that, having done every thing in our power to de- 
grade and crush them for more than two centuries, it 
is mean, dastardly and ruthless, and mightily aggra- 
vates our guilt, to make their banishment from the 
country the condition of their emancipation; that the 
Colonization Society is engaged in a work of perse- 
eution and tyranny, under various shapes and guises 
—at the North as an angel of light, at the South as a 
roaring lion—now pretending to be the special advo- 
cate and benefactor of our free colored population, 
and anon representing them as dangerous enemies to 
the peace and security of the slaveholders of the 
South, who ought to be sent out of the country by an 
irresistible pressure. 

1l. Resolved, That for the colonizationists to take 
credit to themselves for any incidental good that may 
accrue from their scheme, either to Africa, or to those 
who are banished thither, indicates as much impu- 
dence and depravity as would be manifested if those, 
who crucified Jesus between two thieves, should at 
the judgment day claim that they deserved praise for 
having been instrumental in making the salvation of 
the world possible. 

The whole question of slavery and its adjuncts be- 
ing thus thrown open for consideration, its clucida- 
tion took a wide range. The speakers were Joshua 
T. Everett, sensible and earnest ; Lucy Stone, persua- 
sive and impressive ; Stephen S. Foster, scathing and 
stimulating ; Joseph Treat, of Ohio, quaint and rad- 
ical ; and ourself, ‘ fanatical and treasonable,’ as usual. 
The largest liberty of speech was extended to all pres- 
ent ; and repeated invitations were given to any who 
had objections, either to our doctrines or measures, 
to state wherein they deemed us to be unreasonable, 
unjust, orin error; but, though we had members of 
the various religious sects and political parties pres- 
ent, whose position had been severely criminated, 

‘ There was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest held his breath,’ 
being internally convinced that our charges could 
not be disproved, and that certain defeat would be 
the consequence of any attemptto refute them. It is 
not arrogance to assume this to hsve been the cause 
of this silence; for this has uniformly been our: ex- 
perience in a wide attendance at anti-slavery gather- 
ings. We almost invariably find the air impregnated 
with prejudice, misrepresentation, or calumny, against 


us personally, or the anti-slavery movement general- 

ly ; our traducers are exceedingly intrepid, confident, 

positive, dogmatical, behind our backs; they can then 

prove, to our confusion and shame, that we are dis- 

organizers, infidels, and traitors; but, face to face, 

they are cowardly and dumb, though urged and even 
goaded to present a single objection, or make the 
slightest accusation. If they are—what they claim 
to be—‘ the righteons,’ then why are they not ‘ bold 
as a lion,” instead of skulking in this manner? Ifwe 
are—what they affect to regard us—* the wicked,’— 
then how does it happen that we ask to be searched 
as with acandle, and at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances, give them the fullest opportunity to ex- 
pose and confound us before all the people? It is not 
less marvellous than melancholy that men, conscious 
that they are unable to defend their conduct, should 
persist in their criminal career, to the loss of all true 
self-respect, the sacrifice of all principle, the demorali- 
aation of their nature, the injury of all who can be 
swayed by their influence. Happy are they to whom 
the grace is given to forsake the path of conscious 
error, however reputable it may be to tread therein ! 
*Great peace have they who love Thy law, and noth- 
ing shall offend them.’ What peace has the tyran- 
nical slaveholder, or his guilty apologist? What 
peace have they who love their sect or party more 
than they do the cause of liberty or the claims of 
bleeding humanity ? But how serene are those who 
‘delight in the law of the Lord,’ and whose cause is 
based on self-evident truths ! 

The resolutions were adopted with entire unanimi- 
ty, and the County Society, on invitation, voted to 
hold its next quarterly meeting at Athol. 

Gardner is a thriving town, comprising three dis- 

tinct villages, and very beautifully located. The 
view fromthe Town Hallis grand and enrapturing ; 
and it was heightened, at the close of our Sunday ev- 
ening meeting, by such a gorgeous sunset, and such a 
glorious appearance of the entire western sky, as to 
defy description. This extraordinary scene was alone 
worth the journey from Boston to Gardner (65 miles) 
to see it. 
It is said that more chairs are manufactured in this 
enterprising place, (comprising only about 1400 per- 
sons,) thanin any other place in the world. As a 
matter of pecuniary interest, it ought to be instince- 
tively and radically opposed to slavery, seeing that 
more than three millions of people at the South,—a 
much larger population than swarms in all New 
England,—are denied the use of chaizs, as they are of 
all other household conveniences. What an im- 
mense market is thus closed against the industry and 
calling of such a place as Gardner! What if, like 
the people of New England, those plundered millions 
were free, and that vast market were thrown open to 
our Northern manufactures! Not to seek the aboli- 
tion of slavery is indeed to be * penny wise, and pound 
foolish’ :—to give it any protection or any quarter 
is downright infatuation. All religious, all moral, 
all pecuniary, all conservative considerations demand 
the immediate and the utter overthrow of that God- 
defying, man-imbruting, poverty-breeding system.— 
Let us, then, one and all, conspire for its eternal over- 
th row, allowing nothing to divide us. 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION AT FOX- 
BORO’. 

An Anti-Slavery Convention was held at Foxboro’ 
on Sunday, July 14. Edmund Quincy, Esq., presi- 
ded. G. W. Putnam was chosen Secretary. The 
Universalist Society, under the charge of Rev. Mr. 
Slade, had by vote opened their commodious house 
for the meeting. Rev. Mr. Slade opened the meeting 
by reading from the Scriptures, and then offered fer- 
vent prayer. A hymn was sung by the choir, and 
the President rose and addressed the audience. He 
remarked, that ‘this day, the holy Sabbath, is the 
boast and pride of America. To-day, throughout the 
land, was heard the sound of the ‘ church-going bell,’ 
and gray-haired sires, the men and women and the 
little children were going up to worship God. But if 
we could be placed upon some mount of vision, what 
a sight should we see! One sixth portion of the en- 
tire population living in wretched huts, poor weary 
slaves, unpaid for their labor, their wives and chil- 
dren taken from them at any moment, and sold into 
bondage, where they cannot hope ever to meet again, 
bruised and lacerated, degraded below the brute cre- 
ation, denied all chance for mental improvement, and 
their souls denied that light which the Bible sheds 
upon the present and the life to come; and all this 
done not only without one word of remonstrance 
from the millions of professing Christians in the free 
States, but by their direct connivance and consent. 
These were subjects to be investigated on the Sabbath 
day, for the slaves have no Sabbath. If they have 
preaching, it is only such preaching as tends to 
strengthen the hands of Tyranny, and render the con- 
dition of the oppressed more hopeless. We have no 
quarrel with the clergy nor the churches because 
those bodies exist, but because, while they claim to 
be the ministers and churches of Jesus Christ, they 
yet are the friends and abettors of tyranny. They re- 
cognize as Christian men those who sell the image of 
God on the auction-block, and take the blood-drip- 
ping hand of the wretch who has just been maiming 
and beating God's image at the whipping-post, and 
are therefore rightly adjudged by God and man to be 
traitors to the honor and interests of both.’ Mr. Quin- 
cy made a clear and convincing speech, which is his 
wont, and 

Parker Pillsbury took the stand. Mr. Pillsbury 
said, ‘ There are undoubtedly fifty thousand worship- 
ping congregations in the land to-day, and hundreds 
of thousands of professed worshippers of the living 
God have gone up with their offerings. They meet, 
many of them, in costly churches, and sing praises to 
the sound of grand organs, and offer up prayers to the 
God of Heaven. But he said, long ago, he desired not 
vain offerings. The blood of rams and of sheep was 
not a pleasing offering to him, but deeds of mercy and 
justice alone were acceptable to him. God said to the 
Israelites, ‘ Your hands are full of blood,’ and he may 
say that of this nation to-day with more terrible em- 
phasis than to the Jews. They had no such enormi- 
ty as fifty thousand worshipping congregations mock- 
ing God with ther prayers and songs of praise, and 
at the same time holding three millions of his children 
in bonds! These congregations worship God to-day, 
and to-morrow either themselves drive his image to 
the market, or sustain those who do. They worship 
the God of Justice to-day, and to-morrow wring out 
from the poor slave the earnings of his severe toil un- 
der the lash of the task-master on the Souther plan- 
tation. These are the reasons why the anti-slavery 
cause is at war with the churches. It is on the side 
of God, justice and humanity, and these churches are 
on the side of oppression, cruelty, and unbounded 
wrong. There are two kinds of religion in the land; 
one builds great and costly churches, makes long 
prayers, robs the poor, tramples upon and bruises the 
friendless slave; the other has no creed, no costly 
churches, no select ministry ; it goes forth to bind up 
the wounds of the poor and needy who have fallen 
among thieves, and to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tive. Yet the latter religion is called ‘ infidelity.’ 
Judge ye for yourselves which is ‘infidel.’ 

Mr. Pillsbury'’s speech was one of those searching 
investigations into the pretensions of the clergy and 
church of the land for which he is so well known, 
and he laid bare the meanness and hypocrisy of 
both, and paid a proper tribute to the pastor and 
Society who had opened to-day the doors of their 
church for the pleading of the cause of the slave, 
and remarked upon the few exceptions there were 
to the general practice of shutting out from the pro- 
fessed house of God the friends and advocates of 
humanity. 





The choir sung a hymn, and the meeting ad- 
journed to the afternoon. 
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The Rev. Mr. Slade made some 
upon the duty of carrying into pract 
which we preach, making the blessed d 
a real and practical thing. He spok 
er of these doctrines, in proof of 
great disquietude of the slavebolde 
in the land. 

G. W. Putnam next addressed 1 ‘ 
spoke of the fitness of the Sabbath . ieee He 
of the great question of slavery ; of the recen es 
bration of the 4th of July—a celebration in sais 
to a liberty which does not exist, and which tiie Ry 
existed in this country; and the duty of all fiend 
—— to aid in the destruction of the Rian, 

nion, which now keeps in chai ilk 
God's creatures. 3 a ilies . 

Lewis Ford of Abington, the tried friend of the slay 
next spoke. He called upon the Universalists sic 
member their cardinal doctrine of the ¢ brotherhood of 
man,’ to remember this as the doctrine of Christ, ang 
the living principle which is to regenerate the dies 
and called upon all to make the case of the slave their 
own, and feel about themselves the chains Which drag 
him down to ruin; to be no respecters of persons, and 
never hesitate to tell those who occupy high positions 
their guilt in the matter of slavery, and to freely sacti- 
fice love of party and sect on the altar of bomazicy 
His remarks were those of a fervent spirit, which we 
the gigantic evil, and Jongs for its destruction, The 
choir sang a hymn, and the audience adjourned til] ere 
ning. 

As there was a strong appearance of a thunder 
shower, the attendance in the evening was small, 
Mr. Quincy spoke on the universality of the guilt of 
slavery, the individual responsibility and personal puils 
of all and every one who has not openly, and at every 
cost of reputation or comfort, repudiated the accursed 
thing. He proved the North to be equally guilty with 
the South in the sin of slaveholding, for without tie 
aid of the North, the system of slavery could not livess 
hour. He spoke of the great reforms of the world be- 
gun and carried on without the aid of either numbers 
or the ballot-box. Jesus, the carpenter's son, began 
against the mighty system of idolatry to preach the wor- 
ship of the true God, and in some three hundred years, 
the temples were vacant of worshippers, and a Christian 
sat upon the throne of the Casars. He spoke eloquent- 
ly of the Reformation by Luther, and the reform of the 
Reformation by the Puritans of England. This was 
the power of Truth itself—an emanation from the God- 
head. 

Parker Pillsbury then spoke for about an hour. Iie 
alluded to the delusion that prevailed, that all reforms 
must be produced by the ballot-box, and demonstrated 
the pollution which gathered around moral truth when 
men thus desecrated it to the furtherance of private 
political ambition. The arm of violence never advane- 
ed reform, nor has it ever been really advanced by 
political effort. If men would be content to use the 
simple means which God has provided, viz., the preac’ 
ing of the truth, righteousness would soon prevail in 
the earth, and iniquity hide its head. Mr. Pillsbury 
then descanted, in a most touching manner, upoo the 
cruelty of the slave system, as seen in the separation 
of families. His entire speech was one of the ablest 10 
which we ever listened. 

We are much indebted to several friends for their 
kind hospitality. E. QUINCY, President 

G. W. Putnam, Secretary. 


BARRE. 

On Saturday evening and Sunday, June 25 and 2%, 
one of the Anti-Slavery Conventions was held in 
this flourishing and beautiful town. It was attend 
ed by Stephen S. Foster, Lucy Stone, and Samuel 
May, Jr., on behalf of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Soti- 
ety, and Joseph Treat, of Ohio. The meeting wa m 
the Town Hall—four different sessions being held. 
The weather was beautiful, the attendance very good, 
and the interest manifested decidedly encoursgin2 
The usual meeting of the Universalist Society not 
being held on that Sunday, a very goodly number of 
them, with their worthy minister, Joseph J. Locke, 
attended the Convention. 

Joseph J. Locke was chosen President, and 
S. Rice, Secretary. ae 

The different speeches of Mr. Foster were “ 
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positions of the abolitionists, or to do battle a ; . 
of Southern slavery, or of Northern coward at 
pro-slavery. Perhaps one little incident -_ 
slight exception to this. Our friend pte aes 
alluded to Daniel Webster's struggles for the 
dency, an‘ enthusiastic, but certain 
seeing’ individual exclaimed, t 
ried triumphantly into that office next ae aaiae 
you vote for him?’ asked Mr. ee ee 
the reply. ‘ Would you vote for hiss if e . 
wife or your child into slavery* No soil it 
question was repeated ; all awaited the @” poi 
close attention, but none was —— tot 
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lence was proof that his soul and gt cae 
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he may then deposit for President, W¢ P 
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The following resolution, amon 
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Resolved, That the scheme of Africa a 
is one of the most deceptive and cruel aad 
been devised by the enemies of agen er 
inasmuch as a new and concerted punk Coles 
ing to enlist fresh support to the Ame ri 
tion Society, by appeals to pass 
most dishonorable to a people 

da love of freedom, we W° 
ca being misled by its eopheny 

For the friendly welcome received 
Barre, and for the hospitality of 1s “F 
phrey, Smith, and others, ee * conse 008 
would here express '? behalf 
thanks.—*- 
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WHO ARE SLAVES? 


HY FRANCES D. GAGE. 


I would not bear to be a slave, 
To do another's will, 
To move whene’er he said I must, 
And when he bade stand still— 
To think, to feel, to speak, to act, 
Beneath a lord’s control, 
As if my God had never given 
To me a living soul. 
Not all of California's gold 
Could tempt to such a fate; 
’Twould fill my heart with bitterness, 
With malice, pride and hate. 


And I would never be a slave 
To passion’s venom power, 

And barter love, and hope, and health, 
For pleasures of an hour; 

The sparkling wine, th’ inebriate’s cup, 
The tempter’s glittering snare, 

Oh! grant, kind Heaven, it ne’er be mine 
Such servitude to bear. 


A slave—a slave—what is a slave? 
A man, with fetters bound ; 

One doomed to bear a master’s lash, 
Like s 

A man whom freemen's law has doomed 


me vile cringing hound: 


Though years to serve another, 

His life, his labor, and his soul, 
The chattel of his brother. 

Yes, these are slaves,-poor wretched slaves, 
Down-trodden and oppressed ; 

All powerless they to help themselves, 
Unpitied and unblest. 

Upon their brow is stamped by heaven 
A bond that seals their doom, 

And freemen for the darkness given 
Shroud all their life in gloom. 


There is a slave more abject still 
Than passion’s child of sin, 

Or even Ae who bears the bond 
Of a dark tinted skin. 

Yes, there are slaves, poor cringing slaves, 
That tread Columbia's soil, 

That sell their very souls for gold, 
For party, and for spoil— 

That bind themselves with fetters far 
More galling than a chain, 

That stoop and let a tyrant world 
Put shackles on the brain— 

That dare not speak the bold, free thought, 
That struggles from within, 

Lest they offend some tyrant lord, 
Who gives his aid to sin. 

No fetters gall their weary limbs, 
No law controls their will, 

Yet are they mean and abject slaves? 


Poor cringing menials still. 


The darkest man from Afric’s sands 
That e’er was bought or sold, 
Is not so lost as he who sells 
Himself, for place or gold— 
Who puts out all his spirit fires, 
Nor dares one spark to save 
Of justice, mercy, love and truth, 
But lives and dies a slave. 
Se 
WHAT MAKES A HERO? 
BY HENRY TAYLOR. 
What makes a hero >—Not success, nor fame, 
Inebriate merchants, and the loud acclaim 
Of glutted avarice—caps tossed up in air, 
Or pen of journalist, with flourish fair, 
Bells pealed, stars, ribbons, and a titular name— 
These, though his rightful tribute, he can spare; 
His rightful tribute, not his end or aim, 
Or true reward; for never yet did these 
Refresh the soul, or set the heart at case. 
What makes a hero?—A heroic mind, 
Expressed in action, in endurance proved: 
And if there be pre-eminence of right, 
Derived through pain, well suffered, to the height 
Of rank heroic, "tis to bear, unmoved, 
Not toil, not risk, not rage of sea or wind, 
Not the brute fury of barbarians blind, 
But worse—ingratitude and poisonous darts, 
Launched by the country he had served and loved ; 
This, with a free, unclouded spirit and pure, 
This in the strength of silence to endure, 
A dignity to noble deeds imparts, 
Beyond the gauds and trappings of renown ; 
This is the hero’s complement and crown; 
This missed, one struggle had been wanting still— 
One glorious triumph of th’ heroic will, 
One self-approval in his heart of hearts. 
—@——— 
EXCELSIOR. 
BY PROFESSOR SHORTFELLOW. 
The shades of night were falling fast, 
When through our quiet city passed 
A lass, whose summer costume nice 
Reminds me of the quaint device, 
Excelsior! 


Her brow was glad, her skirts beneath, 

Unsoiled by mud, hung scant and brief; 

And with a joyful murmur rung 

The accents of her silver tongue, 
Excelsior ! 


‘Try not the dress!" the old folks said, 

*The rabble’s scornful shout we dread, 

The gutters filth we can abide ;’ 

But firm that silver voice replied, 
Excelsior ! 


*Oh stop!" the dry goods merchant said, 

* You'll save your dress and spoil my trade!’ 

A smile lurked in her bright blue eye, 

But still came back the firm feply, 

Excelsior ! 

Thus in the twilight cold and gray, 

Pretty and neat she went her way, 

And to the sky serene and fair, 

A gladsome shout did rend the air, 
Excelsior! 

ninco 


TRUTH AND ERROR. 


RY CHARLES MACKAY. 
Blessings on the Truth ; it prospers still ; 

And Error, though it lives luxuriantly, 

Lives fast, and grows decrepid, and expires, 

To be succeeded by its progeny. 

But Truth ne'er dies. Once let the seed be sown, 

No blight can kill it: neither winds nor rain, 

Nor lightnings, nor all wrath of elements, 

Can e’er uproot it from the hungry soil. 


Error has had her triumphs in the past: 
Truth’s are to come. In ages far remote 
Her light was feeble as a glow-worm's lamp; 
But fed by noble thoughts and valiant deeds, 
Fann'd by the aspirations of the wise, 
Tended by virtuous hearts with patient care, 
"Mid cold, and darkness, and tempestuous wrong, 
Rose higher, and glowed clearer, until now— 
When, like a beacon on a moun‘ain-top, 
Seen of the nations, it illumes the world. 


Truth was a snow-flake on a precipice, 
In the far-off cold summits of the past, 
Which fell; and falling, gather'd strength and bulk 
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Adown the slope of Time. ‘Tis rolling now, 
Huge as an avalanche ; and in the air 

The whizzing, and the roaring, and the crash 
Of its great progress may be heard afar. 

















PUGITIVE SLAVES AT THE GREAT EX- 
HIBITION. 
Lonpoy, June 26th, 1851. 
My Dear Sir: 

An interesting anti-slavery demonstration took 
place at the Great Exhibition on Satprday last, which 
our friends here have requested me to forward you 
an account of, as a circumstance which will no doubt 
be gratifying to the readers of the Liberator. The 
same idea appears to have arisen simultaneously in 
the minds of the abolitionists on both sides of the 
Atlantic—the propriety of exhibitirig to the repre- 
sentatives of the civilized world, congregated at the 
Great Exhibition, some specimens, not merely of 
hams, locks, revolvers and firearms, but of the more 
peculiar staple produce of America—Slavery. The 
British have beaten the Americans, in fairness, in the 
illustrations of their manufactures. Along with the 
sclf-acting mules, jennys, and other machinery they 
have brought up, in propria persone, specimens of that 
alleged proletarian class in this country, factory men, 
women and children, who are to be seen daily, in 
their common dresses, engaged in their ordinary em- 
ployments. As the condition of the American slaves, 
according to the statement of their owners, is 80 much 
superior to that of the laboring classes of England, the 
Exhibition afforded the most favorable opportunity of 
contrasting the two, and thereby demonstrating the 
truth of their allegation. Sice by side with the spec- 
imens of cotton, sugar and tobacco, ought to have 
been placed the human instruments of their produc- 
tion, whose appearance and verbal testimony would, 
if Southern statements be true, have triumphantly 
refuted the charge of cruelty and oppression which 
all the world now believes the Southerners guilty of. 
The extreme happiness of the slave upon the planta- 
tion, and his almost perfect satisfaction with his con- 
would have been a sufficient guarantee for his 
The accounts, 


dition, 
safe return to his terrestrial paradise. 
moreover, which they would have taken back to their 
fellow-slaves of the degraded and miserable condi- 
tion of ‘the white slaves of England,’ would natural- 
ly have engendered in their breasts a feeling of pro- 
found gratitude to God and their owners for the fe- 
licity of their condition, and have completely dissipa- 
ted all desire after that foolish chimera, liberty. The 
effect here would also have been most salutary; the 
public mind of this country would have been disa- 
bused of the erroneous and foojish notions of slavery 
arising from the misrepresentations of ‘interested 
anti-slavery orators;’ George Thompson would no 
longer have had a chance for the ‘Tower Hamlets or 


of all, the feeling which is now so rapidly growing in 
this country, and which appears likely to become uni- 
versal throughout Europe, that that most hellish of 
all compounds,—democracy, slavery, and Christiani- 
ty,—constituting an American per se, is a being to be 
shunned, as a moral leper, by the rest of the world, 
would have been eradicated ; and that the deadly na- 
ture of the sin of American slavery having been per- 
ceived to be fallacious, due honor might then be ren- 
dered to the republican and Christian character of 
the United States. Such an experiment, however, it 
has not suited their purpose to make. Not a solitary 
specimen of the three millions of slaves, or of the 
600,000 free colored people, has it pleased che Amer- 
icans to send over; and the reflecting portion of the 
European public will no doubt draw their inferences 
from the fact, as to the truth of the relative statements 
of abolitionists and slaveholders, as to the condition 
of the slaves in the United States. 

Fortunately, we have, at the present moment, in 
the British Metropolis, some specimens of what were 
once American ‘chattels personal,’ in the persons of 
William and Ellen Craft, and Wm. W. Brown; and 
their friends resolved that they should be exhibited 
under the world’s huge glass case, in order that the 
world might form its opinion of the alleged mental 
inferiority of the African race, and their fitness or 
unfitness for freedom. A small party of anti-slavery 
friends was accerdinglv formed to accompany the fu- 
gitives through the Exhibition. Mr. and Mrs. Estlin, 
of Bristol, and a lady friend, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Webb, of Dublin, and a son and daughter, Mr. Mc- 
Donnell, (a most influential member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Reform Association—one 
of our unostentatious but highly efficient workers for 
reform in this country, and whose public and private 
acts, if you were acquainted with, you would feel the 
same esteem and affection for him as is felt towards 
him by Mr. Thompson, myself, and many others,)— 
these ladies and gentiemen, together with myself, met 
at Mr. Thompson's house, and, in company with Mrs. 
Thompson, Miss Thompson, and Miss Amelia Thomp- 
son, the Crafts and Brown proceeded from thence to 
the Exhibition, Saturday was selected, asa day upon 
which the largest number of the aristocracy and 
wealthier classes attend the Chrystal Palace; and 
the company was, on this occasion, the most distin- 
guished that had been gathered together within its 
Some 15,000, mostly of 
the upper classes, were there congregated, including 
the Queen, Prince Albert, and the royal children, the 
anti-slavery Duchess of Sutherland, (by whom the 
fugitives were evidently most favorably regarded, ) the 
Duke of Wellington, the Bishops of Winchester and 
St. Asaph, a large number of peers, peeresses, mem- 
bers of Parliament, merchants and bankers, and dis- 
tinguished men from almost all parts of the world, 


walls, since its opening day. 


surpassing, in variety of tongue, character and cos- 
tume, the description of the population of Jerusalem 
on the day of Pentecost—a season of which it is 
hoped the Great Exhibition will prove a type, in the 
copious outpouring of the holy spirit of brotherly 
union, and the consequent diffusion, throughout the 
world, of the anti-slavery gospel of good will to all 
men. In addition to the American exhibitors, it so 
happened that the American visitors were particular- 
ly numerous, among whom the experienced eyes of 
Brown and the Crafts enabled them to detect slave- 
holders by dozens. 

Mr. McDonnell escorted Mrs. Craft and Mrs. 
Thompson ; Miss Thompson, at her own request, took 
the arm of Wm. Wells Brown, whose companion she 
elected to be for the day; Wm. Craft walked with 
Miss Amelia Thompson and myself. This arrange- 
ment was purposely made, in order that there might 
be no appearance of patronizing the fugitives, but 
that it might be shown that we regarded them as our 
equals, and honored them for their heroic escape from 
slavery. 

Quite contrary to the feeling of ordinary visitors, 
the American department was our chief attraction. 
Upon arriving at Powers’s Greek Slave, our glorious 
anti-slavery friend Punch’s * Virginia Slave’ was pro- 
duced. I hope you have seen this production of our 
great humorous moralist. It is an admirably-drawn 
figure of a female slave in chains, with the inscription 
beneath, ‘The Virginia Slave ; a companion for Pow- 
ers's Greek Slave.’ The comparison of the two soon 
drew a small crowd, including several Americans, 
around and near us. Although they refrained from 
any audible expression of feeling, the object of the 
comparison was evidently understood and keenly 
felt. It would not have been prudent in us to have 
challenged, in words, an anti-slavery discussion in the 
World’s Convention ; but every thing that we could 
with propriety do was done to induce them to break 
silence upon the subject. We had no intention ver- 
bally of taking the initiative in such a discussion ; we 
confined ourselves to speaking af them, in order that 
they might be led to speak fo us; but our efforts were 
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thrown down by our party, the Americans were ton 
wary to take up. We spoke among each other of th: 
wrongs of the slave; it was in vain. We discourse: 
freely upon the iniquity of a professedly Christia: 
tepublic hold three millions of its population in crue 
and degrading bondage; you might as well hav 
>reached to the winds. Wm. Wells Brown took 
Punch’s ‘ Virginia Slave,’ and deposited it within the 
enclosure by the Greek Slave, saying audibly, ‘As 
an American fugitive slave, I place this Virginia Slave 
by the side of the Greck Slave, as its most fitting 
companion.’ Not a word of reply or remonstrance 
from Yankee vr Southerner. We had not, however, 
proceeded many steps from the place before the Vir- 
ginia Slave was removed. We returned to the stat- 
ae, and stood near the American by whom it had 
deen taken up, to give him an opportunity of making 
any remarks he chose upon the matter. Whatever 
were his feelings, his policy was to keep his lips clos- 
ed. If he had felt that the act was wrongful, would 
he not have appealed to the sense of justice of the 
British bystanders, who are always ready to resist an 
insult offered to a foreigner in thiscountry? If it was 
an insult, why not resent it, as became high-spirited 
Americans? But no; the chivalry of the South 
tamely allowed itself to be plucked by the beard ; 
the garrulity of the North permitted itself to be si- 
lenced by three fugitive slaves. It was the cowardice 
of men who evidently felt the injustice of their cagse. 
The American citizens dared not come into court and 
plead to the indictment of American fugitive slaves, 
upon British soil, and before a British jury. Pro- 
slavery men well know they can only meet abolition- 
jsts in two modes—in the press, by Bennett-black- 
guardism ; in public meeting, by Rynders-ruffianisn. 

The American daguerreotypes next attracted our 
attention; and here we had an opportunity of com- 
menting upon the conduct and character of the pro- 
slavery divines and statesmen, whose portraits dis- 
grace the walls of the World’s Exhibition. The lo- 
quacious exhibitor of Colt’s revolver suspended the 
clicking of his murderous weapons, apparently to 
speculate as to * whose those niggers might be.’ He 
did not venture to make the inquiry. 

In the Canadian department, there are some speci- 
mens of Indian corn, grown and sent over t the 
Exhibition by fugitive slaves. I wish that speci- 
mens of a similar nature had abounded in every di- 
rection. 

We promenaded the exhibition between six ahd 
seven hours, and visited nearly every portion of the 
vast edifice. Among the thousands whom we net in 
our perambulations, who dreamed of any impropriety 
in a gentleman of character and standing, like Mr. 
McDonnell, walking arm-in-arm with a colored wo- 
man; or an elegant and accomplished young lady, 
like Miss Thompson, becoming the promerading 
companion of a colored man? Did the English peers 
and peeresses? Not the most aristocratic among 
them. Did the representatives of any other coantry 





any other constituency ; and, what is most important | 


which was unmistakeably | 


have their notions of propriety shocked by the mat- 

ter? None but Americans. To see the arm of a 
| beautiful English young lady passed through that of 
|‘ a nigger,’ taking ices and other refreshments with 
| him, upon terms of the most perfect equality, certain- 
ly was enough to ‘rile,’ and evidently did rile, the 
| slaveholders who beheld it; but there was no help 
| for it. Even the New York Broadway bullies would 
| not have dared to utter a word of insult, muth less 
| lift a finger against ‘Vin. Wells Brown, when walking 
with his fair companion in the World’s Exhibition. 
'It was a circumstance not to be forgotten by these 
| Southern bloodhounds. Probably, for the first time 
|in their lives, they felt themselves thoroughly muz- 
|zled; they dared not even bark, much less bite. 
Like the meanest curs, they had to sneak through 
the Chrystal Palace, unnoticed and uncared for; while 
the victims who had been rescued from their jaws 
were warmly greeted by visitors from all parts of the 
country. They were conscious that a knowledge of 
their own characters would have caused them to be 
shunned and detested. They saw that the knowledge 
of the fact of the Crafts and Brown being fugitive 
slaves ensured for them a cordial and honorable re- 
ception. The malignant scowl and sullen silence of 
the slaveholder were strikingly contrasted with the 
happy countenances and mirthful spirits of the escap- 
ed slaves. An artist could not possibly have had bet- 
ter models from which to delineate ‘ Guilt’ and ‘ In- 
nocence,’ than the slaveholder and the slave, as they 
appeared in the World’s Exhibition. 

A British exhibitor has performed an act of kind- 
ness to the Americans, for which they ought to be 
At the castern end of the nave, on the 
wall of the gallery, were ostentatiously emblazoned 
the stars, stripes and eagle of the American Union, 
He has erected a large organ in front of them, and hid 
them from the public gaze. 

Our object was triumphantly effected. Unostenta- 
tiously, without the least parade, we gave the Ameri- 
cans a practical demonstration of the anti-slavery feel- 
ing of Englishmen. We asserted the principle, re- 
cognized by the whole civilized world—from which 
America must be practically excluded, so long as she 
holds slaves—of the perfect equality, in civil and so- 
cial star ding, of the black and the white. We gave 
expression to the utter contempt of Europe for Amer- 
ican prejudice of color. We exhibited fugitive slaves 
at the World's Exhibition, and told Americans that 
although prevented by them from being where they 
ought to be, in their native land, ‘ under their own 
vine and fig tree,’ they were, at all events, upon Brit- 
ish soil, where ‘none dare make them afraid.’ The 
Great Exhibition, I believe, wi!l do good to the anti- 
slavery cause. The ministers from the United States, 
who are wise enougk to discern the signs of the 
times, cannot fail to perceive elements now at work 
in the old world, which must ultimately bring about 
the religious and social excommunication, not only of 
the holders of slaves, but of the tolerators of slavery. 
The North may for a time be content to be dragged 
through the mire in its copartnership with the South 
in the guilt of slavery; but its entire loss of religious 
and social caste in the world will be too heavy a price 
for it !o pay, even from the lucrative gains of cotton 
merchandise. Almost every religious body in Great 
Britain and Ireland has now pronounced its sentence 
of excommunication, not only against slaveholders, 
but even the active or tacit supporters of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill. ‘The most recent anti-slavery declaration 
has been that of the Congregationalists—a very influ- 
ential body—whose resolutions I send you, in order 
that you may judge for yourself of their nature. 

Brown and the Crafts have paid several other visits 
to the Great Exhibition, in one of which Wm. Craft 
succeeded in getting some Southerners ‘ out’ upon the 
Fugitive Slave Bill, respecting which a discussion 
was held between them in the American department. 
Finding themselves worsted at every point, they were 
compelled to have recourse to lying, and unblushing- 
ly denied that the bill contained the provisions which 
Craft alleged it did. Craft took care to inform them 
who and what he was. He told them that there had 
been too much information upon that measure dif- 
fused in England for lying to conceal them. He has 
subsequently met the same parties, who, with con- 
temptible hypocrisy, treated ‘the nigger’ with great 
respect. 

We are now endeavoring to get up some anti-sla- 
very meetings in and about London, at which the 
working of the Fugitive Slave Bill will be explain- 
ed, in order to arouse, if possible, a feeling which 
shall cause any pro-slavery delegate who may be sent 
over to the ensuing Peace Congress to assume his 
proper place. I will endeavor to attend its meetings, 
and send you over such portions of its procdedings as 
may bear upon that important question, of which the 
world may well envy you the honor of being the 
I am, my dear sir, 








grateful. 








THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 
Rocxron, May 25th, 1851. 
Mr. Garrison :— 

I see by the papers, that our good Brother Doug- 
lass, of the North Star, has recently been converted 
to the Liberty Party doctiine of the unconstitution- 
ality of slavery. Will you allow me to suggest, 
through your columns, a few thoughts which this ap- 
parently sudden conversion, and the remarks that 
have been made concerning it, have called up? 

It scems to me that there is altogether too much 
importance attached to this constitutional question, 
particularly by our Liberty Party friends. Or, if it 
is important, as, in its proper place, it may be, they 
unwarrantably, as I think, not only make it a part 
of the anti-slavery question, but make the success of 
the anti-slavery movement, in a great measure, de- 
pendant upon it, when, in truth, it has legitimately 
nothing to do with it. Whatis it to us, as abolition- 
ists, whether the Constitution is an anti-slavery or 
pro-slavery instrument? For the honor of the Con- 
stitution, it may be important that it should receive 
an anti-slavery construction, as otherwise it must of 
necessity become infamous in the eyes of the people, 
in proportion as they become more enlightened and 
pure. But so far asslavery, its existence, perpetuity, 
responsibility, and consequences, and the duty of 
the people in regard to it, are concerned, it matters 
not a whit, in my judgment, whether it is pro-sla- 
very or anti-slavery. Our duty is the same, in either 
case ; we shall act the same, in either case. All men 
who act from principle will act the same ; and princi- 
ple is the only thing that can destroy slavery. When 
the people of this country come to cherish a sacred 
regard for human rights; when they love liberty for 
others as well as for themselves; when they become 
abolitionists on principle—abhor and oppose slavery, 
not because it is unconstitutional, but because it is 
an infernal wrong—then slavery, in this country, will 
come to an end; and never till then, be the Consti- 
tution what it may. What is the basis of Liberty 
Party opposition to slavery? Its unconstitutionali- 
ty? Then, if the Constitution guaranteed the right 
to hold slaves, the Liberty Party would have no war 
with slavery! Is this the Liberty Party doctrine? 
Is this the doctrine Frederick Douglass has embraced ? 
Then has he indeed fallen, below the last hope of re- 
clamation. But no, this is not the case; so mean a 
conception of duty could not enter into the mind of 
Frederick Douglass, or the minds of those whose 
views of the Constitution he has recently adopted as 
his own. Why, then, has Br. D. been convicted of 
the necessity of putting an anti-slavery construction 
upon the Constitction? Why, because he has come 
to believe that the continuance or overthrow of slav- 
ery depends very much upon whether the Constitu- 
tion guarantees its right to exist or not, and because 
he has become convinced that laws and Constitutions 
have much to do with the action of the people. I 
hope Br. Douglass will not be offended if I say that 
this appears to me to argue more favorably for his 
heart than for his head, especially if I add: who 
that has read the North Star, and listened to his pro- 
foundly logical as wellas thrillingly eloquent lectures, 
on the anti-slavery platform, does not know that he 
has a great head as well as a great heart? But per- 
fection of knowledge is not, in this generation, at 
least, to be looked for, in any man; and Br. Doug- 
lass, if he has not (temporarily, it is hoped, if at all,) 
forgotten what he has once learned, has yet, in my 
opinion, to learn one very important truth—and he 
must learn it, as we all must, I think, from deep re- 
flection, rather than by looking through the outward 
eye, upon the moving, vacillating masses, to ascertain 
by what expediences great ends are accomplished. 
That truth is this: As it is impossible to gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles, as a stream cannot 
rise higher than its source, and as like necessarily 
produces like, so the moral character of results can 
never be better than the principle adopted in the prac- 
tice of working them out. When the spirit of uni- 
versal freedom characterizes the people, when they act 
on that principle, universal freedom wil! be the inev- 
itable result. On the other hand, when a spirit of 
oppression characterizes the people, when they love 
liberty for themselves alone, slavery, for the weaker 
portion, will be the inevitable result. When a man 
says, and acts upon the saying, that he would oppose 
siavery, only that it is constitutional, mark him as a 
tyrant, a slaveholder in heart, in principle; and what 
he is in principle, his influence will be, in the shape 
of practical results. Precisely so if he will oppose 
slavery because, and only because, it is unconstitu- 
tional. His opposition to slavery is not on the ground 
of the slave's right to be free. He acts upon the 
principle upon which all slavery exists, and but that 
he imagines that the Constitution confers certain ad- 
vantages upon himself which he would not otherwise 
possess, he would have no regard for that. The same 
people who will now uphold slavery because their 
grandfathers made a bargain to that effect—because it 
is unconstitutional—or because their Bible sanctions 
the infernal system, would, other circumstances being 
the same, just as readily uphold it, if they knew it 
came directly up from the darkest corner of the low- 
est hell, and was opposed to all the Constitutions in 
the universe. The man who will consent to rob, or 
help to rob, a fellow-being of the rights which he 
himself claims as inherent in his nature, for any con- 
sideration, would, under equally strong inducements, 
help drag the purest and brightest angel in heaven 
from his high estate,and plunge him into the lowest 
hell of slavery. He would rob God, if he could. 

Freedom is man's inalienable right. All men who 
deliberately seek to rob him of it, or sanction the 
hellish deed, are devils in principle, though they wear 
the human form. The slave d ds his freed 
The people are bound to give him his freedom. ‘This 
is the issue we make with the government and with 
the people—Freedom for the slave, on the ground of 
his right to it, Constitution or no Constitution, gov- 
ernment or no government, Bible or no Bible, God 
orno God. For, on the authority of a law, than 
which there can be no higher, a law interwoven into 
the very texture of our moral nature, and irresisti- 
bly forced upon our consciousness, we know that all 
Constitutions, Governments, Bibles, Gods, that eom- 
mand or sanction the contrary, are false, cruel, devil- 
ish. Why, then, essentially weaken, if not entirely 
destroy, the forces of the great truth upon which all 
obligation rests and all success depends, by making 
that truth, and the obligation growing out of it, in 
any way depend upon the literal construction, or real 
intent, of a human Constitution? Why waste time, 
words and influence—thus putting off the day of 
final success—in striving to found a sense of obliga- 
tion upon that which, in itself, can impose no obliga- 
tion? Convince a majority of the people of this coun- 
try that Southern slavery is unconstitutional, leave 
them as they were in other respects, break up the ex- 
isting relation between master and slave, by the mere 
force of law, peaceably or otherwise—and what have 
youdone? Have you destroyed slavery? Have you 
wounded it in its vital part? Have you drawn a sin- 
gle drop of blood from its veins? No, nothing of the 
kind. In the first place, the blow was aimed, not 
against slavery, but against the violation of a compact ; 
not against its wickedness, but against its unconstitu- 
tionality. The motive was not to protect and secure 
rights, but to enforce the fulfiment of an agreement. 
The power of slavery has not only not been weaken- 
ed, but the foul spirit has not even been rebuked. 
The battle was not between the host of freedom: and 
the minions of slavery, but between the two factions 
of a party to a compact. 

In the next place, had the motive been right, in the 
case supposed, had the annihilation of oppression and 
the protection of rights been the objeet sought, the 









the penalty of disobedience; but it is a spirit which 
asurps the dominion of the soul, controls the nation, 
and suggests the means best suited to shape its 
ends. It does not consist in the whips and chains, 


the auction-blocks and prisons of the South, but in 
the guilty selfishness of the people, North and South, 
which makes them willing to enjoy the blessings of 
liberty at the expense of robbing their equal brother. 
Its source is not in the constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional legislation of the country, but in the guilty 
hearts of the people. Its power for evil does not 
consist in armies and navies, but in a rotten public 
sentiment, distilled in the false hearts of the people, 
which, in proportion to its prevalence, overrides con- 
stitutions, controls legislation, directs armies and na- 
vies, and bends every thing to its infernalsway. The 
great ocean of misery and degradation which South- 
ern slavery inflicts upon its victims, is made up of the 
streams which flow thither from the North, East 
and West. Every Northern man who, under any 
pretext whatever, sanctions slavery at the South, 
would sanction it at the North, if surrounded by the 
same circumstances and inducements that surround 
the Southern slaveholder; and would not only sanc- 
tion it in others, but would readily become a slave- 
holder himself. 

What, then, are we to do, as abolitionists? Plunge 
the sword of truth directly to the black heart of the 
community! Kindle a purifying fire in the corrupt 
soul of the nation, that, like the fire of Gehenna, 
shall never be quenched while there is filth to con- 
sume! Sound the alarm bellin the dull ear of the 
public conscience! Assail the guilty supporters of 
this matchless iniquity with scathing denunciation 
and stern rebuke, such as Jesus employed against the 
oppressors of his day. Purify the heart of the na- 
tion, and slavery will cease; never till then. While 
the nation is pro-slavery at heart, it will have no 
anti-slavery Constitution—practically, at least, it will 
have no anti-slavery legislation ; it will have no free- 
dom, save the freedom of the strong to oppress the 
weak, Yours truly, 

J. H. PHILLEO. 
OBITUARY. 

Died, in Concord, June 10, 1851, Mrs. Appa M. 
Brooxs, wife of George M. Brooks, Esq., and daugh- 
ter of the late Timothy Prescott, Esq., aged 25. 

A marked feature of Mrs. Brooks’s character was 
strength. Possessed of a fine organization, up to a 
year or two before her decease, she enjoyed a health, 
physical, intellectual and moral, like the running 
stream, or the growth of spring. Every faculty of her 
mind and element of her character unfolded with a 
nature as peculiar and distinct, and almost as unchang- 
ed by outward causes, as her fine form and features. 
Her intellectual nature, if not brilliant, was strong, 
clear and accurate. If she could not have excelled 
in the lighter and more graceful forms of literature, 
she could easily have mastered the profoundest sub- 
jects of learning and philosophy. She had a fine 
mathematical talent, equally fitted to learn or to 
teach. Few persons of her age understood the 
grounds on which her own opinions and the opinions 
of others rested, better than she. She had a remark- 
able memory. When only seven years old, she com- 
mitted the four Gospels in about two months, and 
would soon have gone through the whole New Testa- 
ment, had it not been thought by her parents too 
great a burden for the memory of one so young. 

But her intellectual nature, fine as it was, was sec- 
ondary to her moral endowments. Clear and strong 
as were her perception and love of truth, her percep- 
tion and love of right were still stronger. This, join- 
ed with her reasoning power, gave her a fine ethical 
talent. When only a child in the Sunday school, 
she understood the moral principles of the gospel 
better than most adult Christians. She had an in- 
stinctive love of humanity as strong as of justice. 
This led her, in early life, to be the champion ot that 
unfortunate class of children which is put upon by 
others. 

In 1835, the bi-centennial celebration of Concord 
took place. The night previous, the teacher of the 
public school, before dismissing, called upon all who 
wished to walk in the procession to rise. All arose 
but one colored girl, a good scholar, and belonging to 
a respectable family. The teacher asked her if she 
would not like to go. She said, No; that on some 
former occasion she had been ill-treated and crowded 
out of the procession, and her mother said she should 
never go again. And besides, she said, no one would 
walk with her. Thereupon, Abba Prescott, only nine 
years old, arose in her seat, and said, ‘She would 
walk with her,—she was as willing to walk with her 
aS with any one.’ The teacher said, ‘Perhaps your 
mother will not be willing.’ She answered with spirit, 
*I know she will.’ She did not misconceive her moth- 
er. From her she had derived that spirit both by na- 
ture and culture. The colored girl said her mother 
would not consent. She proposed to go and persuade 
her, which shedid. And notwithstanding the incred- 
ulous gaze of the school, which seemed to say, when 
the trial comes you will retract, yet on the morrow 
she appeared in the procession holding the colored 
girl by the hand, and went with her in the proces- 
sion, and into the church and through the day, beneath 
the gaze of curiosity, surprise, ridieule and admira- 
tion. 

It is not necessary to ask whether she was religious. 
Such a character could be based upon nothing but re- 
ligious faith; and it is a better evidence of it than any 
language can be, however fervent and beautiful. But 
it happened with her, as with many strong and deep 
natures, she seldom spoke of her religious frames. 
She had a diffidence and delicacy that made her avoid 
speaking of her feelings, social or religious, to any 
but her most intimate friends, and sparingly to them. 

Through life, she frequented and loved the sanctu- 
ary; and when, on her sick bed, she spoke of how 
entirely all things earthly had lost their interest, she 
remarked, there was one thing that would give her 
great pleasure, and that was, to attend public worship 
once more. At last, she spoke of the unseen world, 
its scenes and society, more as if they were objects of 
sight than of faith. 

With this conscientious, benevolent and religious 
nature, she was pledged beforehand by her Creator, 
and all her early culture, to all the great movements 
of the present day, in favor of humanity. She adopt- 
ed the Temperance principle in childhood, and saw 
clearly the Christian ground on which it rested. She 
early became deeply interested in the cause of the 
slave. There was no music to her ear like the elo- 
quence which rebuked the oppressor and inspired 
hope for the oppressed. When the laws of God and 
the rights of man were in question, doubt and com- 
promise were repelled by every element of her na- 
ture. 

As a pupil, she was rarely absent from Sunday 
School; and when from pupil she became teacher, 
she was equally punctual. The children were always 
there too, gathered closely around her, and listening 
with eager attention; for they knew that they should 
not only see her smiling and beautiful face, but hear 
something worth hearing. And when mortal disease 
had assailed her, her pale face aud sinking form were 
seen in her pew in the Morning service, waiting to go 
to her class. And when no longer able to sustain the 
service of the sanctuary, she would steal from her 
sick-room to meet her class as they assembled in the 
‘vestry. There can be no doubt, that in her last 
thoughts and prayers, these children, for whom she 
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